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Steel Output Gradually Rising 


Production Again Above 50 Per Cent, First Time Since June—Railroads Coming Out 
for 250,000 Tons of Rails and Negotiate 12,000 Cars—Some Steel 
Prices Still Under Test—Pig Iron Stronger 


NDER the maintenance of a steady though de- 
| | liberate expansion of the market, steel produc- 
tion for the first time in almost three months 
is again definitely above the 50 per cent mark. In 
July it was down to around 40 per cent. The Car- 
negie Steel Co. has pushed up its steel production to 
68 per cent this week but the Steel corporation activities 
at Chicago have remained under 45 per cent and as a 
whole, the leading producer is running about 60 per 
cent. The independents are on a somewhat lower bass. 
The outlook continues to improve but the prospects 
remain better than the actual placing of tonnage. 
3uyers in general show more willingness to consider 
their future wants but in some lines, they are acting 
slowly, trying to force further price 
While stocks of steel in users’ hands are understood 
to be low, this is offset by those of finished product 
which have been accumulating in the hands of various 


concessions. 


manufacturers. 

Signs indicate that some steel prices have been com- 
pletely readjusted to present conditions but others 
still are in a state of narrowing fluctuations that makes 
it appear the leveling off point has not yet been estab- 
lished. The East feels that the 1.70c Pittsburgh price 
there on plates has touched the deadline. At Chicago 
there is some talk that the next change in finished 
steel prices may be upward. ‘The latest reduction of 
$1 per ton in wire products has brought out some 
business. More tonnage is coming out from the auto- 
mobile builders since a recent sale of 10,000 tons of 
fine finished sheets to the Ford Motor Co. put the mar- 
ket at 4.75c, Pittsburgh. Other builders have since 
closed at that figure. Accessory makers have received 
more business and in turn have placed more steel. 
Agricultural implement plants are buying more freely. 

Awards of construction steel this 
week again are heavier totaling 34,215 


Awards Are _ é : 4g 
H : tons, spread over more than 40 dif- 
oe ferent’ projects. New inquiries call 


for about 23,000 tons. The Chicago 

district has continued active. Bridge work contributed 

almost half of the week’s lettings, including about 
4000 tons from the railroads. 

Demands from the oil companies again’ are heavier. 

Chicago reports 8000 tons for storage tanks placed 


with 12,000 tons of similar work being figured. The 
Gulf Refining Co. has placed 2000 tons for stills. A 
lake freighter just placed calls for 5000 tons. 
Prospective railroad buying is much 
more promising especially now that 
negotiations are being opened by a 
number of roads for rails for fall 
and 1925 delivery. At least 250,000 
tons is expected to be asked shortly by western systems 
and the New York Central is about to come out for 
150,000 tons or more. The Chesapeake & Ohio has 
placed 10,000 tons for early delivery and the Texas 
& Pacific, 20,000 tons. The Gary rail mill is to be 
restarted Sept. 2 on specifications against old contracts 
which have been long-deferred by the roads. The Nor- 
folk & Western is inquiring for 2,000,000 tie plates 
or about 12,000 tons. 

Pending car orders now total about 12,000 including 
6400 for the Illinois Central, 2000 for the Chesapeake 
& Ohio, 2000 for the Texas & Pacific and 1000 for 
the St. Louis South Western. The Baltimore & Ohio 
is reviving a postponed negotiation for cars. 

IRON TRADE REVIEW composite of 14 iron and steel 
products continues to hold around a dead center. This 
week it stands at $39.35 against $39.37 last week, $41.14 
three months ago and $44.84 one year ago. 

After the recent selling movement in ferromanganese 
totaling 30,000 tons in which domestic makers cut to 
$90 seaboard, the market has been re-established at 
$95. English sellers did not go below the latter figure. 
Greater firmness in the pig iron mar- 
ket is more pronounced. Prices are 
50 cents higher at Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Pittsburgh and in Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. A quotation of $20 valley, for 
No. 2 foundry is more general this week and in the 
East $20.50 now is minimum. New business is run- 
ning along in a well-sustained way. At Chicago the 
inquiry is the best since spring. Shipments of iron 
are better but the gain is not marked. 

The fear of deadly competition from Germany re- 
habilitated under the Dawes reparation plan has spread 
through ‘the French and Belgian iron and steel industry 
and in less measure through the British. Business in 
Belgium is at a standstill. 


Rail Buying 


Revives 


Iron Grows 
Firmer 


Business Trend and Chart Section Page 531 
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Studying Britain s 
Export Methods 


OW the tin plate industry of Great 

Britain functions in world-wide 
trade is the subject of a special article 
by the British correspondent of Iron 
TRADE ReEvIEW in this issue. While 
American mills produce almost twice as 
much tin plate as those in Great Brit- 
ain, the British manufacturers export 
about five times more than do Americans. 


Exporting British Tin Plate. See Page 538. 


Seventy-five per cent of their business 
measured by tonnage is overseas, while 
last year only 9 per cent of the tin 
plate made in this country was exported. 
Why the difference? It is not because 
American standards are below those of 
the British, nor because Americans do 
not seek more foreign business. The 
article gives interesting sidelights on the 
British practices. The manufacturers 
have developed export associations to a 
high degree. This is the kind of in- 
formation that will be helpful to any 
maker of iron and steel products. 
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Cross Sections of Industry 








‘9736 subscribers to IRON TRADE REVIEW operate forge shops 


which average 10 tanks, 2 x 4 x 114 feet for each shop."—From 


IRON TRADE REVIEW Survey, ‘‘Tanks’’. 
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Pig Iron Sales Steady at Higher Levels—Melt Increasing— 
Users Closing for Fourth Quarter Needs 


No. 2 foundry iron have moved up 

from $19 and the market now is 

quotable at $19.50 to $20, valley. 
No large tonnage is under inquiry at the 
moment, but the demand is continuing 
for small lots. Since the recent pur- 
chase by the Standard Sanitary Mfg. 
Co., which was for 12,000 tons of north- 
ern iron and 8000 tons of southern iron, 
no large tonnages have been placed. 
Steelworks interests and some merchant 
producers are quoting No. 2 foundry at 
$20, valley, and sales ranging from 50 to 
600 tons have been closed at this fig- 
ure. These interests say they will not 
consider selling this grade below $20. 
Consumers who established a source of 
supply earlier in the year, however, can 
place tonnage at $19.50 in certain direc- 
tions. Few merchant producers. still 
are committed to a price of $19.50, val- 
ley, on the No. 2 grade, although they 
are uncertain as to how much tonnage 
they would be willing to take at this 
figure. No. 2 iron (2.25 to 2.75 silicon) 
now is quotable at $20.50, valley, and a 
few sales of 50 tons or more have been 
made this week. Conditions in the steel- 
making grades still are quiet, and as far 
as can be learned no tonnage of any 
importance, either basic or bessemer, 
was moved last week. In the absence of 
sales, basic is quoted at $19, valley, 
and bessemer from $20 to $21. Malleable 
is held at $19 to $19.50 Pittsburgh. 


Good Tonnages Placed 


New York, Aug. 26.—Substantial buy- 
ing has featured the pig iron market 
here during the past week. The New 
York Airbrake Co. is understood to 
have closed for a total of 4500 tons. 
The American Radiator Co. closed 3700 
tons for Bayonne. An Albany melter bought 
600 tons of malleable. A Providence 
melter bought 600 tons of foundry 
iron. The New York Central closed 
for 350 tons for Frankfort, N. Y.; in 
addition, considerable tonnage quietly 
has been purchased recently. New in- 
quiries are coming out and it is interest- 
ing to note that some of these are for 
fourth quarter shipment to consumers 
who previously had placed the tonnage 
they expected to require over the rest 
of the year. The Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp. is in the market 
for several hundred tons. A _ radiator 
company is in the market for some ton- 


P ITTSBURGH, Aug. 26.—Prices of 


nage. The effect of the continued business 
has been to strengthen the market, parti- 
cularly on Buffalo foundry. Buffalo 
1.75 to 2.25 silicon iron now is diffi- 
cult to obtain at less than $19, fur- 
nace. The 2.25 to 2.75 silicon grade 
has been sold at $20, Buffalo, and noth- 
ing lower now is reported. On eastern 
foundry iron the $20 base price parti- 
ally has disappeared and $20.50 base is 
the usual minimum, Some eastern 
Pennsylvania foundry has been sold 
at $21 base furnace. 


Prices Definitely Firmer 


Boston, Aug. 26.—The pig iron mar- 
ket in New England is firmer than it 
was a week ago, and confidence that 
the low point has been passed is 
spreading among consumers. Buying 
has been mostly in small lots rang- 
ing from carloads to 200 or 300 tons. 


One Massachusetts consumer bought 
600 tons. Inquiry of a definite nature 
is lacking. Many foundrymen have 


decided to wait until after Labor day 
before placing further orders. Stocks 
in the hands of New England con- 
sumers are generally low. LEastern 
Pennsylvania prices are fairly well es- 
tablished at $21, which means $24.65, 
delivered for No. 2X iron (2.25 to 2.75 
silicon). At Buffalo this same grade 
of pig iron is decidedly difficult to ob- 
tain below $19.50, furnace, or $24.41 
delivered. Several sales at $20 fur- 
nace or $24.91 delivered have been 
made during the last few days. 


Inquiries Increasing 


Buffalo, Aug. 26—Pig iron inquiry 
again shows an increase, last week’s 
total having been about 25,000 tons. 
This was made up of lots of 200 to 
1000 tons. Inquiry for malleable is 
good, but not much basic is wanted. 
Two local makers have no iron of 
more than 2.75 per cent silicon con- 
tent to offer except to old customers. 
One maker has established a _ base 
price of $19.50 and another expects to 
quote this as his minimum this week. 
The -range of the 2.25 to 2.75 silicon 
has advanced to $19.50 to $20. The 
most notable increases have taken 
place on high silicon grades. A nom- 
inal price of $21 has been established 
by one furnace on the 2.75 to 3.25 sil- 
icon grade, and $21.50 on the 3.25 and 
upward grade. It might be possible 
to buy limited tonnage 50 cents un- 
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der this market from another producer 
but not for immediate delivery. Some 
makers will book no high silicon iron 
for shipment before Oct. 1. Sales last 
week exceeded 15,000 tons. It is re- 
ported one blast furnace will be blown 
in here within the next 10 days and 
there may be other increases soon af- 
ter Labor day. 


Few Inquiries Pending 


Cincinnati, Aug. 26.—Sales of pig iron 
here during the past week aggregated at 
least 5000 tons of which substantially 
one-half is for delivery in this district 
and the remainder for delivery  else- 
where. Activity in the market is not 
as pronounced as a week ago, and few 
inquiries of consequence are at hand. 
The undertone of the market is easier 
rather than otherwise, but there is no 
pressure to sell. Prices remain un- 
changed, with northern iron quoted at 
$20, Ironton base, and southern iron 
ranging from $17.50 to $18.50, Birming- 
ham base. The Columbia Sanitary Co., 
Louisville, Ky. is reported to have 
bought 600 tons of southern iron, while 
a sale of 400 tons of northern iron to 
the Monitor Furnace Co.,' Cincinnati, 
also is noted. The International Har- 
vester Co., it is understood has closed 
on its inquiry for 1000 tons of malleable 
and 200 tons of northern foundry, the 
business going to a Cleveland furnace. 
The United States Malleable Iron Co., 
Toledo, bought 500 tons of malleable. 
The Star Foundry Co., Covington, Ky., 
closed for 200 tons of northern iron. In- 
quiries do not exceed 2500 tons. The 
Vogt Brothers Mfg. Co., Louisville, 
is inquiring for 160 tons of southern iron 
while the Indiana Reformatory, Pendle- 
ton, Ind., wants 250 tons of southern 
iron and 50 tons of silvery. 


Market Firm and Steady 


Cleveland, Aug. 26—Strength and 
steadiness are more conspicuous factors 
in the pig iron market.. The market is 
becoming stabilized on a higher basis. 
The volume of business for prompt de- 
livery and the fourth quarter is satis- 
factory to most of the sellers. While 
the new transactions so far this month 
are not as heavy as in the same period 
last month, the melt is increasing and 
users seem more anxious to obtain de- 
livery. One of the leading interests with 
headquarters here has booked over 60,- 
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000 tons since Aug. 1, and _ probably 
will blow in another furnace. The price 
of $20, valley, was expected to retard 
sales, but the market sustained the ad- 
vance and business continues to come in 
at the higher figure. Other interests have 
followed the lead. One of them this week 
refused 6000 tons at $19.50, wanted by 


IRON TRADE 


Salem, O. are noted. For delivery out- 
side of the Cleveland territory, one in- 
terest here announces that it is firm at 
$20, furnace. This represents an ad- 
vance of 50 cents. The United Alloy 
Steel Co. is in the market for 5000 tons 
of basic, on which some makers are 
quoting $19, furnace. 


August 28, 1924 


taled at least 15,000 tons and eastern 
furnaces booked even more in New 
York and New England. One maker 
now is sold for four months ahead, 
and two others for two to three months. 
Much business in the past week went 
at $20, base. furnace, but $20.50, base, 
now is minimum. One maker is quot- 





a western Pennsylvania melter. The . . ing $21 base. Most makers are, indis- 
bayer would not pay $20, claiming Good Inquiry at Chicago posed to sell for the fourth quarter 
$19.50, valley, was obtainable. Sales Chicago, Aug. 26—Pig iron inquiry at Present prices, and they expect to 
have been closed at $19.50 to $20, val- is better than at any time since spring, advance at least 50 cents for this posi- 
ley, and this represents the present though increase in business is gradual. tion. Some Virginia foundry iron was 
range. The higher figure is known pos- Many wmelters are buying hand-to- sold at $24, base furnace. Basic is 
itively to have applied on medium and mouth. August shipments are better featureless and the price is nominal at 
smaller tonnages. Iron also still is than those in June or July. Some in- $20 delivered. Several thousand tons 
available at $19.50, Buffalo, although a quiry is out for fourth quarter and of low phosphorus iron was sold. Cop- 
Representative market figures yesterday, and for last month, three months ago and one year ago 
Aug. 27, July, May, Aug., Aug. 27, July, May, Aug., 
1924 1924 1924 1923 1924 1924 1924 1923 
PIG IRON FINISHED MATERIAL (Continued) 
Bessemer valley del., Pitts.... $21.76 21.66 24.06 28.07 Iron bars, Philadelphia .......... $2.42 2.42 2.47 2.72 
Base, VEU  wveccvccccesesesss 19.00 19.00 20.70 25.00 Iron bars, Chicago mill........ 2.15 2.20 2.28 2.48 
Basic, eastern del., eastern Pa. 20.00 20.50 20.75 25.10 Beaths, Pittsburgh. ...........056 2.00 2.15 2.25 2.50 
*No, 2 foundry, del. Pitts...... 21.26 20.76 22.66 26.47 Beams, Philadelphia ........... 2.32 2.37 2.42 2.82 
No, 2 foundry, Chicago ........ 20.50 19.80 22.80 27.10 DORMER, SOMOS sink wae cack aes 2.15 2.25 2.45 2.60 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham.. 18.00 18.20 21.65 23.60 Tank plates, Pittsburgh........ 2.00 2.10 2.25 2.50 
*Southern Ohio, No. 2, Ironton 20.00 19.40 22.50 26.00 Tank plates, Philadelphia ..... 2.02 2.17 2.42 2.82 
**No. 2X, Virginia furnace.... 24.50 24.50 25.50 26.25 Tank plates, Chicago .......... 2.10 2.25 2.45 2.60 
**No, 2X, eastern, del. Phila.... 21.76 21.76 22.60 25.81 Sheets, blk., No. 28 Pittsburgh 3.50 3.60 3.65 3.85 
Malleable, valley ........0+ ,0008% 19.00 19.00 21.30 24.70 Sheets, blue anl., No. 10, Pitts. 2.70 2.75 2.80 3.00 
Malleable, Chicago ........+.0. 20.50 19.80 22.80 27.10 Sheets, galv., No. 28, Pittsburgh 4.60 4.70 4.80 5.00 
Lake Superior charcoal, Chicago 29.04 29.04 29.04 32. Wire nails, Pittsburgh .......... 2.80 2.85 2.95 3.00 
Gray forge, val., del. Pittsburgh 20.76 20.26 23.26 26.27 
Ferromanganese, del., Pitts 94.79 110.79 112.29 122.29 COKE 
Connellsville furnace, ovens...... 3.00 5 3.35 4.45 
SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL ne be Connellsville foundry, ovens 4.00 4 4.30 5.20 
Sheet bars, bessemer, Pittsburgh 38.00 39.20 40.60 42.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts. 38.00 39.20 40.60 42.50 OLD MATERIAL 
Billets, bessemer, Pease »+'s 38.00 38.00 a pep ts Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh. 17.50 17.30 15.40 17.50 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh.. 38.00 38.00 39.20 42.50 Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. 17.50 15.60 14.70 16.00 
FINISHED MATERIAL Heavy melting steel, Chicago.. 15.50 14.75 13.75 16.25 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh ......... 2.10 2.15 2.25 2.40 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa...... 18.75 18.05 17.75 17.50 
Steel bars, Chicago ........... 2.10 2.21 2.35 2.50 No. 1 wrought, Chicago ....... 15.75 14.80 13.60 17.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia......... 2.47 0 . RAl-.- 002 Rails for rolling, Chicago ...... 16.00 15.50 15.30 17.75 
“1.75 to 2.25 silicon. *°2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 
Composite Market Average 
Representing the Combined Average Prices Per Ton of Fourteen Leading Iron and Steel Products 
Yesterday, One Week, One Month, Three Months, One Year and Ten Years Ago. 
Aug. 27, 1924 Aug. 20, 1924 July, 1924 May, 1924 Aug., 1923 Aug., 1914 
$39.35 $39.37 $39.78 $41.38 $44.87 $22.72 
Products Included Are Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized 
and Blue Annealed Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 











leading interest has marked up its quo- 
tation to $20. The range of prices that 
have applied on business taken by the 
lake furnaces west of Cleveland in the 
past week is $20 to $20.50, the latter rep- 
resenting an increase of 50 cents. One 
lake furnace interest booked around 5000 
tons at these prices. Sellers generally 
are insisting on full differentials. Some 
lower quotations still are outstanding 
from a few makers needing tonnage. An 
Ohio melter received a quotation last 
week of $18.50, northern Ohio furnace, 
in competition with a southern Ohio in- 
terest. In Cleveland two companies 
have advanced their price to $20.50, fur- 
nace, for delivery in the 50-cent switch- 
ing area, and moderate size lots have 
been booked at this price. One of them 
is asking $21, furnace, on carload lots. 
A sale of 1500 tons to a nearby melter, 
and around 500 tons to a foundry at 


next year, but there are no quotations 
for the latter period. Some producers 
have good order book for fourth quar- 
ter. One merchant furnace has been 
blown in, making two active of 13. 
Little surplus of iron is found at fur- 


naces. Much fourth quarter iron is yet 
to be bought, and melters are con- 
servative. An Indiana user is asking 


for 1000 tons of foundry iron for No- 
vember to March. A Wisconsin melter 
wants 1000 tons of malleable for the 
remainder of the year. A Chicago user 
wants 300 tons of low phosphorus iron. 
Silveries are dull. Prices are shaded 
50 cents. Sales of southern iron are 
small. Northern foundry iron is firm 
at $20.50, and there are no concessions. 


Eastern Prices Firmer 
Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—The pig iron 
situation is materially firmer. Sales 
in this district in the week to- 


past 





per bearing iron is $24 to $24.50, fur- 
nace. Copper free iron is $23 to $26, 
New York state furnace, depending on 
destination. Fair malleable sales are 
reported at $20.50 and $21, furnace. 
sag Chateaugay furnace blew out Aug. 
oO, 


Prices Firm; Buying Relaxes 


St. Louis, Aug. 26—While pig iron 
prices are firmly maintained, there 
now is a lull in buying. The firmer 
prices have tended to slow down pur 
chases as has the lack of sizeable or- 


ders for finished products. According 
to melters there is an excellent volume 
of inquiries pending from their cus- 


tomers, and a fairly steady stream of 
small buying, but there is a disposition 
to postpone large commitments until 
September. Actual sales reported for 


(Concluded on Page 515) 
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Pig Iron 


Bessemer valley 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh 
Basic, valley 
Basic, Pittsburgh 
Basic, Buffalo 
Basic, del., eastern Pa. 
Malleable, valley 
Malleable, Pittsburgh wee 
Malleable, Cleveland, del. 

Malleable, 
Malleable, 
Malleable, 


eee ewww eeeee 
eeeeee 
ee 
ee 


del., eastern 


SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 562; 


Prices per gross ton 


WAREHOUSE, PAGE 558; 


19.00 to 19.50 


.- 20.76 to 21.26 


21.00 to 21.50 


20.50 


19.00 to 19.50 


. 21.75 to 22.25 








FOUNDRY IRON SILICON 








Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila.. 


nace first hand and resale. 
Ferromanganese delivered Pitts- 


NEE '5.6>'o.< o.aawar walk wand 
Spiegeleisen 19 to 21 per cent 
domestic furnace or tide- 
WN kv eNaos in eeueke vanes 
tSpiegeleisen, English, delivered 
CHER, on e'k cco neViwinsec 


Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent con- 
tract freight allowed 


Ferrotungsten standard, cents 
per pound contained ...... 
Ferrochrome, 60 to 70 chro- 


mium, 6 to 8 carbon, cents 
per pound contained, deliv- 


COOK (Bi Cais pi od ak waawhse 
Ferrovanadium, 30 to 40 per 
cent per pound _ estimated, 
according to analysis 
Ferro carbon-titanium, car- 
loads, producer’s plant, per 
eS ee er. ee 


tDuty paid. 


- 20. 
27. 


Wo. 2 Northern oo wacceuse 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2 Southern foundry... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 2X Eas’n and Virgina 2.25 to 2.75 
No.: 1X; astern... ¢2.0s«diei .75 to 3.25 
ING.) SBIAEO cocesceeees 2.25 to 2.75 
No. 2 foundry Eastern.... 1.75 to 2.25 
No. 1X, eastern del., Phila.. 22.26 
No. 1X, Buffalo weeeeee 20.50 to 21.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago 21.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley ...... 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh.... 21.26 to 21.76 
No. 2 foundry, Buffalo 19.00 to 19.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ‘ 20.50 
No. 2 foundry, Granite City 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 2 foundry, Ironton fur.. 20.00 
‘No. 2 foundry, Cleveland, del. 21.00 to 21.50 
No. 2 foundry, del., ‘Phila.. 21.26 
No. 2 foundry, N. J. tidewater 21.81 
No. 2X, eastern del., Phila.. 21.76 
No. 2X, east. N. J. tidewater 22.39 
No. 2X, eastern del., Boston 24.65 to 25.15 
No. 2X, foundry, Buffalo fur. 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. “Boston 24.91 to 25.41 
No. 2 southern, Birmingham... 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 southern, Cincinnati 21.55 to 22.55 
No. 2 southern, Philadelphia. 25.30 to 25.80 
No. 2 southern, Chicago .... 23.51 to 24.01 
No. 2. southern, Cleveland ... 23.51 to 24.01 
No. 2 southern, Boston (rail 
ang water) s.osgadesed pee 24.514024.91 
No. 2 southern, St. Louis 22.67 to 23.17 
No, 2X, Virginia furnace.. 24.50 
No. 2X, Virginia, Phila. 29.67 
No. 2X, Virginia, Jersey City 30.04 
No. 2X, Virginia, Boston. 30.42 
Gray forge, eastern Pa:...... 20.50 
Gray forge, val. del., Pitts 6 to 21.76 


7 
50 to 28.50 


nominal 


Low phos., Lebanon, furnace 24.00 to 24.50 

tLow phos., English, Phila.. nominal 

Charcoal, Birmingham ...... 30.00 to 31.00 

Charcoal, Superior, Chicago.. 29.04 

Silvery Iron 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 

7 @ § per COME in vecnsene 29.00 

SS DF Ser CORE cai siss 30.50 

9 to 16 - Ser COs ess 32.50 

2000: 18 per COME cnet vag 34.50 

it to 12. pet GME. Fc cei iwi 37.00 

te Per ae eee 39.50 

Bessemer Ferrcsilicon 
Jackson County, Ohio, furnace 

10 80-24 OOF CORE: ike <eacss. 39.50 

Be We de Oe, MOOD csksb acne 42.00 

52 OD. 3S Per Comet ie Sei) 44.50 
Ferroalloys 
tFerromanganese 78 to 82 
per cent, tidewater, or fur- 


- $90.00 to 95.00 


94.97 to 99.79 


32.00 to 33.00 


nominal 


70.00 to 75.00 
88.00 to 90.00 


10.00 to 10.25 


- $3.25 to “— 60 


$200.00 


Coke 


Beehive, Ovens 

Prices per net ton 
Connellsville furnace ........ $3.00 
Connellsville foundry ........ 4.00 to 4.50 
New river foundry .......... 8.50 to 9.00 
Wise county furnace ......... 3.75 to 4.50 
Wise county foundry ...... 4.50 to 5.00 
Aimoemes TWarhace ..ctaches 4.50 to 5.00 
Alabama foundry 93 ...%s<ess< 4.50 to 5.50 

By-Product 

Foundry, Newark, N. J., del $10.41 
Foundry, Chicago, ovens ‘ 10.75 
foundry, Boston, delivered.. 11.50 
Foundry, St. Louis ........ 11.00 
Foundry, Granite City, Ill. 9.00 
Foundry,. Alabama ..i.«ss<-ss 4.50to 5.50 


Semifinished Material 


Prices per gross ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 


4 x 4-inch base 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh ...... $38.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown 37.50 
Open-hearth, Philadelphia 42.17 
Open-hearth, ‘Chicago ...... 34.00 to 38.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ...... 38.00 
Bessemer, Youngstown 37.50 
Forging, Pittsburgh ........ 42.00 to 43.09 
Forging, Philadelphia ...... 45.17 to 47.67 

SHEET BAR 
Open-hearth, Pittsburgh i 38.00 
Open-hearth, Youngstown..... 37.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh ....... 38.00 to 40.00 
Bessémer, Youngstown ..... 38.00 to 40.00 

SLABS 

oe rere 38.00 
Youngstown ....<:iseaseemesc 37.50 

WIRE RODS 

%-inch and finer 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh ...... $46.00 


Standard extras, $2.50 per ton over \4- 
inch; $5 for screw stock; $15 for acid wire 
rods. Carbon extras, $3 for 0.20 to 0.40; 
$5 for 0.41 to 0.55; $7.50 for 0.56 to 0.75; 
$10 over 0.75. 


SKELP 
Grooved skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.15c 
Universal skelp, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.15c 
Sheared skelp, Pittsburgh.... 2.00c to 2.15c 


Shapes, Plates and Bars 


Prices per pound 


Structural shapes, Pittsburgh.. 2.00c to 2.10c 
Structural shapes, Phila..... 2.22c to 2.47¢c 
Structural shapes, New York. 2.24c to 2.49c 
Structural shapes, Chicago... 15¢ 
Structural shapes, Birmingham 2.15c to 2.25c 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh a; 00c 
Tank plates, Philadelphia 2.02¢ to 2.22c 
Tank plates, New York .... 2.04cto2 24e 
Tank plates, Chicago ....... 2.10c to 2.15¢ 
Tank plates, Birmingham .. 2.15c to 2.25c 
Bars, soft steel, Pittsburgh... 2.10c to 2.15ce 
Bars for cold finishing, Pitts. 2.25c to 2.30c 
Bars, soft steel, P mga 2.42c to 2.47c 
Bars, soft steel, New York.. 2.44c to 2.49c 
Bars, soft steel, Chicago .... 2.10c to 2.15c 
Bars, soft steel, Birmingham... 2.30c to 2.35c 
Bars, refined iron, Pittsburgh 3.00c to 4.75c 
Bars, rail steel, Chicago-*,.#¥°2:03c to 2.13c 
Bars, rail steel, mill ...... 2.10c¢ to 2.20c 
Reinforcing bars, billet, Pitts. 2.10c to 2.15c 
Bar iron, common, Phila.... 2.42c 
Bar iron, common, New York 2.44c 
Bar iron, common, Chicago.. 2.15¢ 


Bars, forging quality, Pitts... 2.35c¢ to 2.40c 
Hoops, Bands, Strip 


Prices per pound 


Hoops, Pittsburgh, under 5 in. 2.60c 
Hoops, ee: 20 gage, 

under 1 in. . ep yee 2.90c to 3.00c 
Bands, Pitts urgh Penn 2.50c to 2.60c 
Hot rolled strip steel, Pitts- 

burgh stamping quality .... 2.50¢ 
Cold rolled strip steel, hard 

coils, 114 inches and wider 


by 0.100-inch and heavier, 
base, Pittsburgh 4.00c to 4.25c 


Cold Finished Steel 


Prices per pound 

Cold finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, carloads 
Cold-finished steel bars, drawn 
or rolled Pittsburgh and 
Chicago, less. carloads..... 


2.80c 


3.05¢ 
2.80¢ 


Steel shafting, turned and pol- 
ished Pittsburgh and Chicago 


Iron and Steel Prices 


ORE, NUTS, BOLTS AND RIVETS AND PIPE PRICES, PAGE 560 


Rails, Track Material 


Standard bessemer rails, mill 
Standard open-hearth rails, mill 
Relaying rails, St. Louis. 
Relaying rails, Pittsburgh... 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mill.. 
Angle bars, Chicago base . 
*Spikes, railroad, Pitts. ° 
*Spikes, small railroad, 7/16-in. 
Ran: omale sets es salads 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts. 3.25¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago . 2.80c to 3.00c 


$43.00 

43.00 

27.00 to 32.50 
aa 00 to 28.00 
-90c to 2. 00c 


Track bolts, Pitts. standard... 3. 75c to 4.00c 
Track bolts, Pitts., small... 4.50¢ to 4.75c 
Track bolts, Chicago et; a eee 3.80¢ to 4.00c 
Tie plates, Pittsburgh ...... 2.50¢ to, 2.55c 
Tie plates, Chicago .......... 2.45¢ 

Spike, tie plate and truck bolt prices 
for carlots. 

* New list. 


Wire Products 


To Jobbers in Carloads 

Prices per pound 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ..... 2.80¢ 
Galv’d nails, l-inch and over 5.10¢ 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2.55c¢ 
Annealed wire, Pittsburgh 2.75¢ 

Galvanized wire, No. 9 gage, 
yn lille RR ee IE aire ayn 3.20c 
Barbed wire, painted, Pitts.. 3.20¢ 
Barbed wire galv., Pitts.... 3.55¢ 
Polished staples, Pittsburgh.. 3.30¢ 
Galvanized staples, Pittsburgh 3.55¢ 
Coated nails, count keg, Pitts. 2.25¢ 


Woven wire fencing (retailers) 


12% gage, 26-in. high 7 
bars and 12-in stays per 100 
rods, f.o.b. Pitts. AG: . $20.03 
Sprig © Wite! s ividieac Wines 3.70¢ 
Sheets 
SHEET MILL BLACK 
Prices per pound 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.50c 
No. 28,. bessemer, Pitts...... 3.50¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 3.72c to 3.82¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.84c to 3.99c 
TIN MILL BLACK 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 3.50c 
GALVANIZED 
No. 28, open-hearth, Pitts.... 4.60c 
No. 28 besemer, Pittsburgh.. 4.60c 
No. 28, open-hearth, Phila.... 4.82c to 4.92¢ 
No. 28, open-hearth, Chicago.. 4.94c to 5.04¢ 
BLUE ANNEALED 
No. 10, open-hearth, Pitts.. 2.70c 
No. 10, bessemer, Pittsburgh. 2.70¢ 
No. 10, open-hearth, Phila.... 2.92c to 3.02c 
No. 10 open-hearth, Chicago.. 3.04c to 3.14¢ 
AUTOMOBILE SHEETS : 
NO. .225)- 8 UBT vs.cceas cas 75c 
Tin Plate 
Prices per 100-pound box 
Tin plate, coke base, Pitts.. $5.50 


Iron and Steel Pipe 


Base Discounts Pittsburgh to Jobbers 


in Carloads 
Black Galv. 
62 


1 to 3-inch, butt steel ........ 2 50% 
1 to 1¥%-inch, butt iron...... 30 13 


Boiler Tubes 


Less Carload Discounts—Carloads 4 Points 
Additional 

Steel. 344 -to. SdGsinch + '¢ ..<c.0 slesqad cee 38% 

Charcoal iron, 3% to 4™%-inch........ 5 

Seamless hot rolled, 3% to 3%%-inch. 35 


Chain, Piling, Cut Nails 
Prices per pound 

proof coil, Pitts. 6.25¢ 
Pittsburgh 2.05¢ to 2.15¢ 
2.90c 


Chain, 1-in. 
Sheet piling base, 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh 


Cast Iron Water Pipe 
Prices per net ton 
Class B Pipe 
Four-inch, Chicago .......... $56.20 to 57.20 
Six-inch and over, Chicago... 52.20 to 53.20 
Four-inch, Birmingham....... 51.00 to 52.00 
Six-inch and over Birm’ham.. 47.00 to 48.00 
Four-inch, New York ...... 64.50 to 65:60 
Six-inch and over, New York 59.50 to 60.60 
Standard fittings, Birmingham, base. .$110.f0 
6 bs, 24-inch, base; over 24- inch, plus $20; 
4-inch, plus $20; 3-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings, . $5 higher. 
Class A pipe is $5 higher thian Class B. 
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Scrap Prices Are Strong 


Market Continues To Show Upward Tendency, Though Buying Is 
Lese Active in Some Districts—Steel Specialties Lead 
SCRAP PRICES, PAGE 562 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—That absolute quiet 
prevails in the market for iron and steel 
scrap at Chicago is indicated by the fact 
that even trading between dealers is 
practically unknown and no scrapon tracks 
requiring immediate movement has been 
in evidence. Much less scrap is coming 
out on the market than usual and although 
there is no buying by consumers such 
tonnages as do come out are being ab- 
sorbed readily. Prices are somewhat 
stronger although this is largely senti- 
mental and not the result of actual sales, 
The only important selling recently in- 
volved about 3000 tons of borings for 
blast furnace use by a steel producer. 
The Monon railroad has offered 350 tons 
of various grades of scrap. 


Prices Swing Upward 


Boston, Aug. 26.—Scrap iron and steel 
sales in this market still are far from 
favorable, but prices continue to advance. 
Several eastern Pennsylvania steelworks 
have offered $19 per gross ton delivered 
for heavy melting steel, which means that 
dealers can pay $13 at Boston and ship 
at a profit. A week ago the top price 
was $12.50. Chemical borings advanced to 
$10.50 and several hundred tons of 
blast furnace borings and_ turnings 
ings have sold during the last few days 
at $8.75 per gross ton. In other grades 
of scrap little price change has taken 
place and buying continues meager. The 
cast grades are scarcely moving at ex- 
cept for two fairly attractive sales of 
textile scrap to Connecticut consumpers at 
$20 delivered. No 1 machinery scrap 
sales are reporetd from $18.50 to $19.50, 
delivered. 


Market Shows Less Strength 


New York, Aug. 26.—Revisions in 
the local scrap market are confined 
chiefly to advances in borings, mixed 
borings and turnings and wrought pipe. 
As a whole the strength in the tone 
of the market is not as pronounced as 
it was a week ago. This appears par- 
ticularly true with regard to heavy 
melting and No. 1 railroad steel. While 
one seller within the past week has 
continued to quote $16.50 as his de- 
livered buying price for Bethlehem, 
Pa., at least one or two others have 
reduced their buying prices slightly. 
Mixed borings and turnings have been 
sold recently in this district for de- 
livery to Steubenville, O., at $14.50, 
delivered. Wrought pipe has been 
bought by dealers for delivery to Le- 
banon, Pa., at $16.50 and for Milton, 
Pa., at $15.50. 


Some Material Higher 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—The scrap 
market is quiet, recent buying having 
satisfied demand temporarily. Heavy 


melting steel reflects a somewhat eas- 
ier tone due to lack of buying, but 
sizable tonnages are not obtainable 
under $17 to $18, delivered. Several 
grades are up 50 cents to $1, including 
blast furnace material, borings, cupola 
cast and wrought pipe. 


Cincinnati Sales Small 
Cincinnati, Aug. 26,—Dullness 


con- 





tinues to dominate the local scrap mar- 
ket. Consumers are showing little in- 
clination to make purchases. Dealers 
reported small sales the later part of 
last week. Steel plants are picking up 
small lots of heavy melting steel for im- 
mediate consumption, but make no con- 
tracts for future delivery. A consider- 
able portion of current business involves 
forced sales. Several grades are quoted 
50 cents higher than a week ago, but 
dealers explained that prices were 
marked up to bring them in line with 
quotations in other markets. Railroad 
offerings are less abundant. The Big 
Four railroad will be in the market 
shortly with a list involving several thou- 
sand tons. 


Activity Less Pronounced 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Activity in the 
scrap market failed to broaden over 
the past week. A melter in the Ma- 
honing valley is understood to have 
purchased a tonnage of heavy melting 
steel, An offer of $18.25 was made 
to one dealer in this district for ton- 
nage to apply on his sales but this was 
rejected. Dealers are asking $18 on 
this grade but district melters say they 
will not pay above $17.50. Odd cars 
have sold at $17.50. While a recent 
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purchase of blast furnace’ grades 
caused prices of these commodities to 
stiffen, demand has receded and $14 to 
$14.50 can be done on machine shop 
turnings and cast iron borings. Stove 
plate is quotable at $13.50 to $14, with 
few sales heard. 


Detroit Market Quiet 


Detroit, Aug. 26—The iron and steel 
scrap market is firmer, but business is 
at low ebb. Dealers have some inquir- 
ies from consuming mills for high grade 
material, but no contracts are being 
made. Hydraulic compressed sheets 
and forge flashings are 50 cents higher, 
while other grades are unchanged. Pro- 
ducers are not pressing much scrap on 
the trade and dealers have shown no in- 
clination to build up supplies, due to the 
lack of interest from consumers. 


Prices Continue Strong 


Buffalo, Aug. 26.—Demand for scrap 
has fallen off to some extent, due large- 
ly to the increase in prices. Some con- 
sumers believe the next movement will 
be downward. Dealers continue to buy, 
however, and no break in prices is noted 
as yet. There are most conflicting re- 
ports on heavy melting steel. Dealers 
assert the price is firm at $16.50 to $17 
while consumers say they could buy a 
reasonably substantial tonnage around 
$16. The fact that the bulk of recent 
sales were at or above $16.50 tends to 
strengthen the assertion of the dealers, 
but off-grade material probably can be 
had at the lower price. There has been 

(Concluded on Page 521) 


Semitinished Trade Dull 


More Makers Meeting Price of $37.50, Valley Mill, on Sheet Bars, 
Billets and Slabs—Old Contracts Being Worked Out 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 511 





Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Transactions 
in the semifinished market are difficult 
to locate. The price situation has under- 
gone no change in the Pitsburgh dis- 
trict as far as can be learned. Some 
makers of sheet bars, billets and 
slabs in the Youngstown district are 
quoting $37.50, Youngstown, and while 
good specifications are coming out for 
shipment in that district, no tonnage as 
far as can be learned, has been con- 
signed to producers in this vicinity on 
the basis of $37.50, Pittsburgh. While 
it is stated that a comfortable tonnage 
of sheet bars likely could be placed 
with producers here at an attractive 
figure, still no requirement is up for 
consideration at the moment and a 
canvass of the market shows no dis- 
trict producer willing to entertain ton- 
nage below $38, Pitsburgh. Wire 
rods continue quotable at $46, Pitts- 
burgh, and a few sale were made dur- 
ing the week just closed. While skelp 
is obtainable from 2.00c to 2.15c, this 
market lacks demand. 


Market Is Weak 


Cleveland, Aug. 26—The market for 
semifinished material continues dull, 
and prices are showing weakness. 
While some valley mills are offering 
sheet bars, billets and slabs at $37.50, 
mill, the minimum here is believed to 
be $38, although it remains to be seen 





what effect the recession in the valley 
will have on trading in the near future. 
The leading producer in this district 
continues to operate 12 of its 14 open 
hearths, largely on specifications on 
old contracts, though some third quar- 
ter business with regular customers is 
represented in current rollings. 


Wire Rod Minimum $46 


New York, Aug. 26.—Wire rods 
now are selling here at prices ranging 
from $46 to $48, Pittsburgh. Forging 
billets have sold in some instances at 
$41, Pittsburgh. 


Eastern Trading Limited 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—Billet busi- 
ness is small. Rerollers are nominal at 
$37, Pittsburgh, while forging billets 
are $41 to $42.50. Wire rods are $46 to 


Valley Mills Quote $37.50 


Youngstown, Aug. 26.—The semifin- 
ished steel trade here appears to be cast- 
inv about for a basis upon which sales 
of billets, slabs and sheet bars can be 
made, there being a dearth of orders 
for some weeks. While $38, Pittsburgh, 
appears to have been done by Pittsburgh 
mills, two important valley producers 
admit they are meeting a price of 
$37.50, mill. They say no contracts are 
being asked by consumers at this price 
nor are they willing to contract on 
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this basis. Some producers still are 
delivering semifinished material on sec- 
ond quarter contracts and have not 
opened books for third quarter, making 
new sales on the basis of immediate 
acceptance for early deliverv. 


Heaviest Buying 


Of Year Done in Ferromanganese With 
30,000 Tons Placed 


FERROALLOY PRICES, PAGE 511 


New York, Aug. 26—The _ recent 
flurry in ferromanganese prices brought 
out the largest buying movement of 
the year. At least 30,000 tons were 
sold and probably more. One English 
maker, however, booking some _ ton- 
nage at $95, declined to accept sev- 
eral thousand tons more at this figure 
alid now is out of the market. Else- 
where, English ferromanganese con- 
tinues freely obtainable at $95, duty 
paid tidewater. One domestic maker 
sold a considerable tonnage at $90, tide- 
water but now is quoting $95. Another 
domestic maker is asking $99, tidewater. 
Substantial inquiry is pending at pres- 
ent. 

The spiegeleisen market also is re- 
flecting more buying than for a long 
time past. Mostly small lots were in- 
cluded, however, so that the total dur- 
ing the past week did not exceed 2000 
tons. Considerable inquiry _ still is 
pending. The market now is $32 to 
$33, furnace, for the 20 per cent grade 
Resale English ferromanganese on 
hand at New Orleans continues a fac- 
tor in the competition. 

The Carnegie Steel Co, has booked 
an order for 1000 tons of ferroman- 
garese for the Republic Iron & Steel 
Co. 


Withdraws $90 Price 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26——-After selling a 
round tonnage of ferromanganese at 
‘$90, tidewater, domestic producers of 
ferromanganese have withdrawn this 
price and again are quoting $95, tide- 


water. On foreign metal the market is 
firm at. $95 seaboard. One _ steel- 
works interst which formerly had 


tc1inage for sale has withdrawn from 
the market. The recent weakening of 
manganese prices has led consumers to 
adopt a hesitating policy and _ practi- 
cally no tonnage is up now for nego- 
tiation. 

The majority of consumers of spieg- 
eleisen contracted earlier in the quar- 
ter for their requirements and _ there- 
fere have no reason for entering the 
market. Specifications are coming out 
at a fairly good rate. Quotations on 
19 to 21 per cent material range from 
$33 to $35, and on the 16 to 19 per 
cent grade from $32 to $34, although 
the prices largely are nominal. 

The price on Rodesian chrome ore 
for future delivery now is $20 per 
gross ton and supplants the quotation 
of $22 in effect for several weeks. 


Tonnage Offered at $90 


Chicago, Aug. 26—Ferroalloys gen- 
erally are dull. Ferromanganese was 
quoted today at $90, tidewater but 
there is doubt whether this price will 
be continued. Spiegeleisen is nominal 
at $33 to $34, New Orleans. Fifty 


per cent ferrosilicon is nominal at $75, 
delivered. 
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Coke Demand Held Down 


One Inquiry Pending for 12,000 Tons ‘Monthly Until April for 
Tonawanda Stack—Contract Price Still $3 to $3.25 


COKE PRICES, PAGE 5i1 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—With reconstruc- 
tion work nearing completion on one of 
its stacks at North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
the American Radiator Co. is making 
preparations to blow it in. It has issued 
an inquiry for 12,000 tons of coke month- 
ly during the last quarter, and for the 
same amount monthly until April. 

So far as learned, this inquiry still is 
pending, but closing action is expected 
within the next few weeks. Coke pro- 
ducers continue to quote $3 to $3.25, 
ovens, on contract tonnages, but are not 
inclined to commit themselves many 
months ahead. Spot fuel continues quot- 
able at $3, ovens. A furnace interest 
which has been endeavoring to contract 
for its fuel requirements is expected to 
buy the tonnage needed within the next 
week. With the exception of these two 
inquiries the market displays little activi- 
ty. It is rumored one furnace in need of 
future coke was able to obtain a quota- 
tion on contract fuel below $3.25, but 
from a reliable source it is understood 
that some coke was purchased at a spot 
price, enabling the buyer to average down 
on prices. The coke market during the past 
few weeks made little headway, and with 
few furnaces planning to blow in, and 
some coke producers badly in need of 
tonnage, opinion in trade circles is that 
the balance of the year promises little 
of a constructive character. A majority 
of medium sulphur coke sales still are 
confined to metallurgical companies. This 
grade is quotable at $2.75 to $3. 

Production of coke for the week 
ended Aug. 16 was 49,620 tons, as com- 
pared with 46,320 tons the preceding 
week, according to the Connellsville 
Courter. 

Small Lots Moving 

New York, Aug. 26—Trading in 
foundry coke continues to involve small 
lots for spot shipment and the volume 
of business is only fair. On spot stand- 
ard beehive foundry coke the market 
may be quoted at $4.25 to $5, Connells- 
ville, with some distress lots at around 
$4. On standard by-product foundry 
coke the market continues at $10.41, 
delivered at Newark and other north- 
ern New Jersey consuming points. 

Southern Market Quiet 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 25.—The 
coke market in the South continues 


quiet. Only one independent producer 
is marketing all the coke that it can 
make, Other companies have reduced 
output, beehive coke particularly. Quo- 
tations continue between $4.50 to $5.50. 
No long-term contracts are being made. 


Foundry Demand Improved 


Cincinnati, Aug. 26—A slight im- 
provement is noted in order for coke 
for foundry purposes, but demand for 
furnace grades is almost at a standstill. 
No change worthy of note has taken 
place in prices. The price of Ashland 
by-product foundry coke will continue 
at $6.50, ovens, for September delivery. 
Demand for Wise county foundry coke 
has eased off slightly, while Pocahontas 
coke movements are of small conse- 
quence. The price on Wise county 
foundry coke ranges from $4.50 to $5, 





ovens, while the New River grade is 
quoted at $8.50 to $9, ovens. Domestic 
coke is not as active as a fortnight 
ago. 3y-product plants are shipping 
about 80 to 85 per cent of their make 
and accumulations are small for this 
time of the year. Most sellers expect 
a general buying movement beginning 
the early part of next month. Sales the 
past week involved carload lots. 


Market More Active 


St. Louis, Aug. 26—Demand for 
foundry coke has improved during 
the past 10 days, with more users 


purchasing than in six months or more. 
For the most part buying is in small 
lots, and for immediate requirements, 
but he volume makes a good showing. 
Stocks in users hands are light, The 
expectations for increased business be- 
ginning about the middle of September 
have resulted in a number of inquiries 
being put out for coke for delivery 
through the balance of the year. By- 
product manufacturers are still getting 
most of the current orders. Since Aug. 
1, the demand from smelters and mines 
in the tristate lead and zine district 
have broadened, reflecting increased ac- 
tivities and higher metal prices. 








Wire Business 


Better than for Several Weeks— 
Manufacturers and Jobbers Buying 
WIRE PRICES, PAGE 511 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Activity in the 
wire market still is on the upgrade. 
Producers generally are quoting plain 
wire at 2.55c, mill, Pittsburgh, and while 
business is coming in the volume is not 
large. Jobbers are buying nails as their 
requirements warrant and are showing 
little interest in building up stocks. Nails 
are quoted by producers here at 2.80c, 
mill, Pittsburgh. 

Lower Prices Now General 

New York, Aug. 26.—The lower 
prices which recently were established 
by two wire and nail makers have be- 
come quite general. -The market on 
nails here now may be quoted at 2.80c 
to 2.85c, Pittsburgh. It is unnecessary 
to pay higher than 2.55c, Pittsburgh, 
for wire. 

Consuming Demand Is Improved 

Chicago, Aug. 26.—Although the past 
week saw a slight slackening in new book- 
ings of nails and wire this was only 
by comparison with the preceding week 
and business in general is better than it 
had been over several weeks. Both 
manufacturers’ and jobbers are buying 
wire and demand for nails is wide- 
spread. Jobbers report their stocks are 
not heavy and that they are in receipt of 
steady orders from users of wire in all 
lines. Wire mills are operating at about 
50 per cent capacity and are keeping 
well abreast of demand. The market 
seems to be uniformly on the basis of 
2.55c, Pittsburgh, for wire and 2.80c, 
Pittsburgh for nails, although no formal 
announcement has been made that prices 
$$1 higher have been abandoned. 
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Bar Demand 
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Is lm proving 


Nearly All Consuming Lines Show Reviving Interest—Sales at Chicago 
Largest in Months—Some Users Waiting for Lower Price 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 511 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—Steady improvement 
continues in inquiry, sales and_ specifica- 
tions for steel bars as well as for other 
lines of finished steel. In each of these 
respects leading producers find the larg- 
est total in the past four or five months. 
Surveys of the markets uniformly tell 
of. improved business and increasing con- 
fidence. Building continues active. Agri- 
cultural implement manufacturers are en- 
couraged by enlarged demand for their 
products and are buying steel for stock. 
Railroads dre becoming more interested in 
rails and other material. The automotive 
department seems the only- slow spot in 
the entire market. Under present con- 
ditions 2.10c, Chicago mill, represents the 
market for soft steel bars and some pro- 
ducers refuse to consider anything less. 
The next change from this level is con- 


fidently expected to be upward as pro- 
ducers complain this price offers no 
profit. 


Bar iron is quoted by most makers at 
2.15¢ to 2.20c, Chicago mill. Producers 
have no backlog and there is little buying. 
Mill operation is slack and one important 
producer is not operating its mill this 
week. 

Rail steel is quoted for the most part 
at 2.13c, Chicago, but business is from 
hand to mouth and this figure is being 
shaded considerably. 


Bar Sales Improve 


Boston, Aug. 26—After several 
weeks of dullness in the bar market 
moderate buying during the past week 
comes as a definite improvement. One 
of the principal interests reports its 
sales during the past week as 20 per 
cent above that of the best previous 
week since the middle of July. Con- 
siderable tonnage is being placed by the 
small independent mills at 2.10c, Pitts- 
burgh, but the larger interests hold 
firm at 2.15c, and all report improved 
sales at this level. 

Orders More Plentiful 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—Producers of 
merchant steel bars in this district re- 
port orders slightly more plentiful and 
while the volume of tonnage in indivi- 
dual cases shows but a slightly upward 
trend, in the aggregate producers have 
been able to enlarge production sched- 
ules somewhat. The majority of pro- 
ducers are quoting 2.15c, mill, and while 
there is a tendency to hold firmly to 
this price, still producers with an at- 
tractive tonnage under requirement 
would not be denied a price of 2.10c, 
mill, in many directions. Small buyers 
however, will find it rather difficult to 
have the 2.15c price shaded. 





Eastern Buying Brisk 

New York, Aug. 26—Buying of steel 
bars continues brisk. While restricted 
mostly to small and moderate ton- 
nages for quick shipment, the total is 
good. On most of the business the 
price is 2.15c, Pittsburgh, and preferred 
customers do not: seem to be getting 
anything lower than 2.10c, Pittsburgh. 


Forward Orders Refused 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—Steel bar de- 


mand is fair. A number of buyers 
would place forward business at pres- 
ent prices, but mills refuse. The us- 
ual business is bringing 2.15c, Pitts- 
burgh, although some consumers are 
obtaining 2.10c. 

Iron bars are fairly firm at 2.10c, 
Pittsburgh. Demand is shrinking, al- 
though August business is better than 
in July. 


Buyers Are More Active 


Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Users of steel 
bars in this territory are in a greater 
buying mood but they are holding off 
in placing round tonnages until they 
can develop prices considerably below 
the present level. Apparently their ob- 
jective is at least 2.00c, Pittsburgh or 
lower. Automobile accessory, nut and 
bolt, riyet and other important users 
of bars are among those showing 
reviving interest. Some of the automo- 
bile parts manufacturers have been 
booking better orders and have been 
covering for their steel. One of these 


lots involved 600 tons and another 
400 tons. Some good size tonnages 
of bars have been placed by miscel- 


laneous manufacturers. One buyer has 
been talking of closing a requirement 
ot 1500 tons. The open market on 
steel bars is 2.10c, Pittsburgh. It is 
understood this figure could be shaded 
on an attractive tonnage and some 
concessions from it have been made in 
special cases where attractive extras 
have applied, and also to preferred 
customers, Some of the mills now will 


contract to the end of the year at 
2.15c, Pittsburgh but buyers do not 


appear to be interested in that figure 
August business in this territory 1s 
about 50 per cent ahead of July 
which in turn was double that of June. 


Ordinary sizes of bands are quoted 
at 2.40c to 2.50c, Pittsburgh; wide 
bands above 6 inches at 2.15c and 


hoops at 2.60c to 2.65c. Effective Sept. 
1 the advised through rate of 19 cents 
per 100 pounds from Pittsburgh to 
Cleveland will be effective, succeeding 
the present 21%-cent rate. 


Cold Drawn Improvement Shown 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—Order books of 
cold-finished bar manufacturers look 
better. Specifications are being released 
more frequently and the volume in this 
connection shows expansion. On car- 
load quantities, 2.80c base Pittsburgh, 
represents the general market, while 
$5 per ton higher generally is ‘quoted 
on less-than-carload lots. Orders are 
being booked from various sections of 
the country and the lines of consump- 
tion are somewhat more diversified. 


Hoops and Bands Lag 


HOOP PRICES, PAGE 511 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Current buy- 
ing in the hoop and band. market 
centinues on a hand-to-mouth basis 


which has been maintained for several 
weeks. Strip makers in a position to 
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schedule specifications in hoop sizes 
and gages still are in the running with 
a price of 2.60c. Quotations on bands 
continue at 2.50c to 2.60c, with a large 
proportion of sales entered at the 
minimum figure. 


Nuts, Bolts and Rivets in 
Better Demand 


NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 560 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26. — Somewhat 
better buying is reported by rivet 
producers in this district. Demand 


coming from eastern consumers is on 
the increase and several attractive 
orders have been placed recently. One 
producer reports the sale of two car- 
loads to a fabricator in Missouri. Prac- 
tically all producers now are quoting 
2.60c, Pittsburgh, on structural rivets 
in carload lots, 2.65c on smaller quanti- 
ties. The recently announced quotation 
of 70, 10 and 5 off on small rivets 
continues to be well maintained. Hot- 
pressed square nuts are quotable at 
$4.75 off the list price while hot-pressed 
hexagon nuts, tapped, are being quoted 
at $5.25 off the list. 


Less Disposition To Shade 


New York, Aug. 26—Makers are 
showing less disposition to shade prices 
on bolts. Generally, 60 and 20 off 
the list is the price on large machine 
bolts. The 70 and 10 discount has not 
entirely disappeared but has become 
quite exceptional. On rivets the mar- 
ket continues 2.50c to 2.75c base Pitts- 
burgh, although 2.40c has not entirely 
disappeared. j 


Rivet Prices Soft 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—Rivet prices 
continue to reflect shading. Small 
rivets are selling as low as 70 and 5 off, 
and 70, 10 and 10 off. Large rivets are 
2.40c to 2.65c Pittsburgh, on competi- 
tive business, with some sales at 2.90c. 
Large bolts generally are at 60 and 20 
off, although there is some shading. 
Bolts and rivet demand is quiet. 


Western Orders Heavier 


' Chicago, Aug. 26,— Although plac- 
ing of contracts for fourth «quarter 
requirements of bolts, nuts and rivets 
will not start until the middle of 
September new business and specifica- 
tions for this class of material are 
being taken in better volume than for 
several weeks past. At the same time 
prices are firmer and less shading is 
being done. All indications point to a 
better 


condition of this market as 
general manufacturers increase their 
operations and find autumn require- 


ments are coming forward. 





Strip Demand Is Better 


STRIP STEEL PRICES, PAGE 511 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—A better buy- 
ing rate in both grades of strip steel 
was reported this week, marking the 
third consecutive week in which entries 
have shown an increase. Demand is 
slightly more diversified and is coming 
from consumine points scattered in vari- 
ous districts. The hot-rolled product in 
hoop and band sizes is being placed at 
2.€0c, while wider sections are being en- 
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tered at 2.50c. Some sales of hot-rolled 
heavy gage stock are reported at 2.40c 
although the bulk of the going business 
is being entered at 2.50c. The~ cold- 
rolled product in fairly attractive ton- 
nages can be placed at 4.00c while or- 
ders of smaller quantities continue to 
command $5 per ton higher. While the 
volume of cold-rolled strip orders shows 
a slight increase, still it is not impossible 
to get tonnage on schedule for reason- 
ably prompt delivery. 


Tin Plate ‘Demand 


Continues To Improve—Canning Pros- 
pects More ‘Promising 
TIN PLATE PRICES, PAGE 511 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Reprts on the 
corn and tomato crop recently issued 
by the department of agriculture are 
favorable toward heavy yields in each 
case. While the yield in ton-per-acre 
shows no increase over last year’s crop 
still more corn and tomatoes were 
planted this year than last and it is 
expected that present estimates of this 


year’s crops will be exceeded. One 
large producer of packers’ cans in 
anticipating future requirements ‘has 


placed additiqnal orders for tin plate 
which exceeded his third quarter ship- 
ment by many thousand base boxes. 
The general run of tin plate consumers 
continue to specify freely and from a 
general standpoint the demand for 
this commodity shows a slight improve- 


ment. Prices are firm at $5.50 per 
base box of 100 pounds, Pittsburgh. 
Stock items, classified as “cats and 
dogs.” are quoted as low as $4.75, 
while more attractive items are mov- 
ing out of stock at $5.25 per base 
box. 


Japanese Place Orders 


New York, Aug. 26—Two Japanese 
oil companies have placed orders with 
American mills for a total of 85,000 
base boxes of tin plate. The business 
was distributed by Japanese merchant 
houses and went to at least three 
American mills. Domestic demand for 
tin plate is large and belated crops 
have caused some new buying. The 
American Can Co. and the Continental 
Can Co. are taking about twice the 
amount of tin plate that they took 
a few months ago. 


Che Silo ha G8 


ORE PRICES, PAGE 560 


Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Some _§ small 
transactions are reported in the mar- 
ket for Lake Superior iron ore, but 
nothing has developed to lead _ pro- 
ducers to anticipate much more _ busi- 
ness this year. Several inquiries pend- 
ing involve a total of approximately 
100,000 tons. The sales that have been 
closed are for fill-in tonnages of 25,000 


to 50,00-ton lots. The Lake Superior 
Iron Ore association reports: 

Total 
Ore consumed in June ..........0% 2,793,203 
Ore consumed in July ............ 2,415,300 


Decrease in July , 


Ore consumed in July, 1923........ 
Ore on hand at furnaces Aug. 1, 

ERR An be 4k niin: % +0: oat vot oa 6 a Oe 
Ore on Lake Erie docks Aug. 1, 1924 5,753,794 
To‘al at furnaces and Lake Erie 

qoeks; Atte. 1; 1924.5 2 TS. . 31,595,562 
Motel, Aap. (25° 1988. 6 ie cudes esd 27,503,482 
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Plate Sales Are Moderate 


Eastern Mill Operations Larger, and Mills Refuse Fourth Quarter 
Tonnage at Present Prices—Ore Boat Is Placed 
PLATE PRICES, PAGE 511 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—Plate demand 
is fair. Some mills report more, others 
less business in the past week. Opera- 
tions are slightly larger. The long 
continued price decline seems ended. 
The minimum appears firm at 1.70c, 
Pittsburgh. The market range is 1.70c 
to 180c. A number of requests to 
place forward requirements at present 
prices have been refused. The Henry 
Vogt Machine Co. booked 2000 tons 
ef still work for the Gulf Refining Co. 


Buying Small Tonnages 


New York, Aug. 26.—Demand for 
steel for hydroelectric development is 
taking an increasing amount of plate 
tonnage in this territory. The Walsh 
Holyoke Steam Boiler Works has 
taken a penstock involving 280 tons 
for the Northern New York Utilities 
Co. for erection near Crogan, N. Y. 
The same company now is in the mar- 
ket for a second penstock requiring 
about 385 tons. The Beaver River 
Power Co. placed a penstock with the 
Walsh Holyoke company involving 
300 tons. Several other penstocks are 
pending or will come out shortly. The 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works booked 
a surge tank involving 600 tons for 
erection at Hawley, Pa. Plate demand 
in this territory continues mostly in 
small tonnages. Prices quoted by 
eastern mills range from 1.70c to 1.85c, 
Pittsburgh. 


Strong Competition Exists 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Buying of 
plates continues to lack momentum and 
the market is on a sharp competitive 


basis. Some eastern producers whose 
prices are below those quoted by 
Pittsburgh mills, have been selling 


tonnage for delivery near this district 
at a price which figures back to 1.90c 
Pittsburgh. As far as can be learned, 
no tonnage yet has been shipped in 
this district at this price, nor are 
any sales heard of tonnage having been 
sold by Pittsburgh makers below 2.00c, 
mill, In fact, tonnage in small lots now 
is being entered by producers here at 
2.10c mill, although more attractive ton- 
nage is being booked .at, 2.00c mill. 
The Union Gas & Electric Co. will 
erect a gas plant in Cincinnati and in- 


quiry for plates is expected by pro- 
ducers within the next 10 days. 
Lake Boat Is Placed 
Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Principal new 


tonnage in plates in this district has cen- 
tered about new boat building and oil 
company requirements. About 5000 tons 
ore freighter being placed this week 
with a boat builder by the Pioneer 
Steamship Co. This boat is to be a 
duplicate of the Richard: V. Lindabury 
of the Pittsburgh Steamship Co. that 
was built last year. Other lake boat ne- 
gotiations which have been underway are 
inactive and are not expected to develop 
into anything definite within the near fu- 
ture. The award of a number of high 
pressure ;stills.to,the Henry Vogt Ma- 
chine Co., Louisville, by the Gulf Re- 
fining Co. will require 14990 tons. The 





heads 
largest ever used 


for some of these stills are the 
for similar purposes, 
running 2% inches thick. The Standard 
Oil Co, of Indiana has been inquiring 
for 750 tons for lighter stills but as far 
as is known has not disposed of this 
business. While the plate market still 
is quoted at 1.90c to 2.00c, greater firm- 
ness around the 2.00c price is reported 
in some directions. The recent extreme 
prices as low as 1.85c, Pittsburgh, seem 
to have disappeared. 


Much Oil Tank Building 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—With sales of 8000 
tons of steel plates for oil storage tanks 
during the past week and tank builders 
figuring on containers requiring 12,000 
tons more of plates this department is 
unusually active. The Pure Oil Co. has 
placed tanks requiring 5000 tons of plates 
which will be rolled by Chicago producers. 
In addition to the tank business in- 
quiries for 8650 railroad cars calls for 
considerable tonnage of steel plates, prac- 


tically all of which will be furnished 
by Chicago producers. The quotation on 
steel plates is held by important pro- 


ducers at 2.10c to 2.20c, Chicago mill, 
although these figures are shaded some- 
what in competitive territory. 





Pig Iron Prices Firm 
(Concluded from Page 510.) 


the week aggregate approximately 3400 
tons, of which 1000 tons in scattering 
lots was sold by the St. Louis Coke 
& Chemical Co. The representative of 
a southern furnace sold 200 tons to a 
local car builder, and a similar quantity 
was taken by an east side specialty 
maker. The largest single inquiry is 
from a manufacturer of heating appa- 
ratus for 9000 tons for its several 
plants. A local steel interest is asking 
prices on 5000 tons of basic for de- 
livery through the next two months. 
An engine builder has placed an inquiry 
for 300 tons. Northern iron has firmed 
up in price, $20 offerings having sid- 
appeared in this district. Southern offer- 
ings range from $17.50 to $18.50, but 


it is understood that tonnage at the 
lower figure is limited. The leading 
local producer continues to quote 


$21.50 to $22, f. o. b. Granite City. 
Negotiation For Tonnages 

Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 25.—Southern 
furnace interests in the last few days 
have received inquiries for round ton- 
nages of pig iron for delivery during 
the last quarter. It is reported that 
one order for. 10,000 tons has been 
booked, shipment to begin in the next 
two weeks almost to the Ohio river 
gateway. Negotiations are said to be 
under way for another tonnage, around 
20,000 tons. The larger melters of iron 
in this territory have not begun nego- 
tiations for iron for last quarter. Quo- 
tations range between.$17.50 and $18 50 
for No. 2 foundry iron the lower price 
applying on lots above 500 tons. 
Smaller furnace interests are maintain- 
ing $18 and $18.50 prices. 
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Concrete Bar Jobs Small 


Business of Week Made Up of Miscellaneous Awards and 


Inquiries—Prices Show Softer Tendency 
REINFORCING BAR PRICES, PAGE 511 


consider- 
bars is 
will be 


time current 


26.—W hile 
reinforcing 
probably 


Aug. 
of 
some 


Chicago, 
able tonnage 
pending and 
placed within a_ short 
sales are few, even small lots being 
wmuch scarcer than usual. The present 
appears the low point of the summer 


and activity is almost lacking. Change 


of plans for the Lumber Exchange 
building at Chicago because the pro- 
posed site may be used for a new 
postoffice building takes a large pros- 
pective tonnage from the market. 
Dealers believe movement of commis- 
sion dealers from the South Water 


street market because of improvements 


there will call for a considerable ton- 
nage of bars. Quotations are not test- 
ed and remain at 2.25c to 2.35c, Chi- 
ceeo, with ordinary lots going about 
2.30c. Should contracts be closed for 


bars required in several Chicago proj- 
ects it is believed better insight into 
the actual condition of the market will 
be given, 
New Awards Are Better 
New York, 


lettings in this 


Aug. 26.—Concrete bar 
territory have been 
somewhat improved during the past 
week. New projects are not coming 
out quite so rapidly. The market con- 
tinues 2.15c base Pittsburgh for mill 
shipment and 2.90c, base New York, 
for warehouse shipment, but there are 
irregularities. 


Buffalo Situation Is Brighter 

fuffalo, Aug. 26.—Demand for rein- 
forcing bars is one of, the bright 
spots of present steel inquiry in this 
district. Placements have been heavy 
this month, Recent bookings include 
a 350 ton lot for the Liberty bank 
of Buffalo, 150 tons for school 26, 


Rochester, and two road lots of about 
120 tons each, in addition to a con- 
siderable number of smaller lots. Prices 
have advanced to 2.30c for bars from 
stock but mill shipment lots still are of- 
fered as low 2.15c. Most of the 
old inquiry is reported to have been 
covered. 
Considerable Tonnage Moving 

Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Considerable 
tonnage of reinforcing bars is moving 
in this territory, although individual 
projects all are small. Few awards to- 
tal more than 70 tons, but the aggre- 
gate is better than in June and July. 
One of the largest inquiries to be 
brought out in this district during the 
last few weeks is that for the Columbus 
Railway, Power & Light Co., Colum- 
bus, the immediate need for which 
is 800 tons. More bars are to be bought 


as 


later as the construction develops. In- 
quiries are better with a few 100-ton 
projects now active in the city. Com- 


petition in Cleveland for large tonnages 
has resulted in low prices, some dealers 
reporting 2.25c, Pittsburgh, done on lo- 
cal tonnage. With this level but $23 a 
ton above the 2.10c, Pittsburgh, price on 
new billet bars out of mill, local deal- 
ers have withdrawn from much of the 
bidding. Mill prices are firm at 2.15c 
to 2.20c, Pittsburgh, with anything 


lower being exceptional. Rail steel bars 
continue weak at 1.90c to 2.00c, with 
few attractive projects to test the min- 
imum figure. Despite the 2.25c, Pitts- 
burgh, quotation on stock bars, much of 
the small tonnage here is moving at 
2.30c and 2.35c, several dealers quoting 
the higher figure as minimum. 


Requirements Still Small 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Comparative 
quietness rules in the reinforcing con- 
crete bar market here with but few large 
jobs under consideration. Road jobs con- 
tinue to command the attention of sell- 
ers and in this connection one fabricator 
entered 150 tons for various road work 
projects. The Concrete Steel Co. was 
awarded 150 tons for the hospital at 
Johnstown, Pa. Figures on a 150-ton 
job for the P. H. Butler Co. baking 
plant are in and the tonnage will be 
awarded this week. Concrete bar re- 
qguirements for new hospitals at Wash- 
ington and Charleroi, Pa., are expected 
to be put out next month. The mar- 
ket on new billet bars is quotable at 
2.15c, while stock out of warehouse 
continues quotable from 2.30c to 2.35c, 
Pittsburgh. An 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PLACED 


Arar CRIS WOE 6 6 occ acc ceecdowe 6,011 tons 
pe Pee eee or 1,232 tons 
Awards two weeks ago............ 3,490 tons 


760 tons for fives road jobs in Pennsylvania, 
to ‘Concrete Steel Co. 

620 tons for power plant, Fourteenth street 
and East River, New York City, for Edison 
Co. of New York, to Igoe Bros. 

600 tons, Montgomery Ward & Co. building, 


Oakland, ’Cal., to Edw. L. Soule Co. 
400 tons, Athens Athletic club, Oakland, Cal., to 


Edw. L. Soule Co. 

400 tons, Bush street office of the Pacific Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., San Francisco, to 
Edw. L. Soule Co. 

350 tons, for Liberty bank, Buffalo, to un- 
named fabricator. 

300 tons Medico-Dental Bldg., San Francisco, 
to Edw. L. Soule Co. 

240 tons for Snider & Druker garage, Bos- 
ton, to Concrete Steel Co. 

240 tons, road work, New York state, to un- 
named fabricator. 

225 tons for water softening plant at Miami, 
Fla., to Concrete Steel Co. 


200 tons, Prince Hall Masonic Temple, Chicago, 
to Barton Spiderweb System. 

200 tons for two road jobs in New York state, 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

175 tons for Southern railroad office building, 
Birmingham, Ala., to Concrete Steel Co. 
150 tons, for No, 26, Rochester, to un- 

named fabricator. 
150 tons for Washington garage, 


} ; 
school 


Newark, N. J 


to Igoe Bros. 

150 tons for Salaam Temple, Newark, N. J., 
to Igoe Bros. . 

150 tons for building for Standard Under- 


ground Cable Perth 
to Igoe Bros. 

145 tons, Blakesley warehouse, Chicago, to Bar- 
ton Spiderweb System. 

130 tons for road work at 


0., Amboy, N. 


J*s 


Middletown, N. 


to Concrete Steel Co. 
126 tons hospital, Willow and Clinton streets, 
Alameda, Cal.,' to Gunn, Carle & Co. 


100 tons, Conemaugh Memorial hospital, Johns- 


town, Pa., to the Concrete Steel Co. 
100 tons, Winona hotel, Bay City, Mich., to 
Concrete Steel Co. 
100 tons, three projects along Ohio river dis- 
trict, Ohio, to Concrete Steel Co. 


CONCRETE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1000 tons for Broad street subway, Philadelphia, 
week. 
for Columbus Rail- 


award 
800 tons, 


expected this 


immediate needs 
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plant, Columbus, O.; 
Additional tonnage to be 


way Power & Light 
bids being taken. 
required in future. 

725 tons for Macy street viaduct, city of Los 
Angeles; bids to be taken Sept. 22. 

350 tons, reservoir at Eau Claire, Wis.; bids be- 
ing taken. 

200 tons, superstructure for Lakeside plant, 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., Cleveland; 
award of general contract expected soon. 

150 tons, baking plant for the P. H. Butler 
Co., Pittsburgh; bids all in. 

125 tons, Garfield high school, Akron, O.; Clem- 
mer & Johnson, general contractors, 

100 tons, Times-Commercial building, 
second street and Payne avenue, C 
Crowell & Little Construction Co. 
general contract. 

100 tons, Aultman hospital, Canton, O.; Mel- 
bourne Construction Co. awarded general con- 
tract. 

Tonnage unstated, garage for 
Construction Co., Sycamore 
street, Cincinnati, O.; pending. 


Twenty- 
Cleveland ; 
awarded 


Ferro Concrete 
near Fourth 


Pipe Bookings 
Growing More Attractive—Sales 
Chicago Exceed Output 
PIPE PRICES, PAGE 511 AND 560 





at 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—Good demand 
still exists for line pipe and a number of 
producers are found with attractive 
bookings which reflect steady operation 
for many weeks ahead. Closing action 
is expected this week on 40 miles of 
4-inch pipe, recently put under require- 
ment by the Reserve Natural Gas Co., 
Moorigsport, La., and also om 325 miles 
of 10-inch pipe, or approximately 43,000 
tons which has been under requirement 
by the Andean National Corp. for ship- 
ment to South American fields. While 
merchant pipe is somewhat backward in 
demand, nevertheless slightly more in- 
terest is shown by jobbers in different 
sections of the country, 


Current Business Substantial 


New York, Aug. 26.—Trading in cast 
iron pipe continues to hold up in sub- 
stantial volume. As has been the case 
for many weeks, business is supported 
largely by private interests, there being 


little of municipal demand. Manufac- 
turers are booked two to three months 
ahead, although the more advanced 


positions apply largely to certain sizes. 
Prices are unchanged. 


Sales Exceeding Production 


Chicago, Aug. 26—Cast iron pipe 
makers are booking a fairly good vol- 
ume of business largely made up of one 
or a few car loads. Sales are in excess 
of production and a comfortable back- 
log is being built up gradually. An en- 
couraging feature of the situation is the 
unusual number of second orders from 
cities which had bought earlier in the 
season and find need for additional pipe 
to complete the season’s extensions. 
This indicates that early buying was 
conceptive and in several instances later 
purchases doubled the original tonnage. 
Producers expect to go into the winter 
with relatively small order books but 
inasmuch as they have had no yard 
stocks in the past three years this is 
not a disappointing situation as they 
can build up their stocks for spring de- 
mand. Prices are unchanged. 


Lettings Continue Steady 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 25.—The im- 
proved conditions of the cast iron pipe 
market in the South, continues. Indica- 
tions are reported favorable for the 
winter buying to start in early this year. 
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Reports afe still heard of concessions 


being made by some producers but 
no change in prices are authoritatively 
announced. 


PIPE CONTRACTS PENDING 


1375 tons, 12-inch pipe for city of Detroit; 
bids opened Aug. 26. " 
350 tons, for contractor at Deshler, O.; bids 

opened Aug. 26. 
100 tons, pipe fittings for city of Chicago; 
bids Aug. 29 


Warehouse Demand Up; 
Export Orders Grow 
WAREHOUSE PRICES, PAGE 558 


New York, Aug. 26—Local iron 
and steel jobbers report a material 
improvement in demand, There now 
appears little question but what busi- 
ness for this month will well exceed 
that of July. While this applies to do- 
mestic buying, jobbers engaged in ex- 
port business, report an improvement 
in this field also. One large ware- 
house interest states that. export buy- 
ing is the best this year. Most of the 
foreign business is said to be coming 
out of Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico. 
With the continued stiffening in mill 


prices generally, in conjunction with 
better demand, the possibility of a 
reduction in local warehouse prices 


appears to be fading. Trading is feat- 
ured by activity in shapes. 


August Sales Are Heavier 


Buffalo, Aug. 26—August warehouse 
business shows improvement over July. 
Mail orders are numerous but individu- 
ally are below average. There is a 
good demand for structural material 
for small bridges. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Demand Improves Decidedly 


Detroit, Aug. 26.—Jobbers of iron and 
steel products report a decided im- 
provement in demand. Prices are steady. 
Inquiry from consumers is growing. 
Tonnage requirements are larger. Fu- 
ture buying is said to be forecasted by 
many of the inquiries now reaching the 
jobbing trade. Bars, bands and rivets 
form the greater part of present sales. 
Movement of full finished and black 
sheets is small. The buying of galvan- 
ized sheets which was large a week 
ago, appears somewhat lessened. 


Better Buying at Philadelphia 


Philadelphia, Aug. 26.—Demand for 
material from warehouse is somewhat 
improved. Prices, however, remain un- 
changed. 


Will Adjust Prices 


Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Effective Sept. 
1, a new schedule of warehouse prices, 
reducing the present list 1 cent per 100 
pounds, has been put out by the 
Carnegie Steel Co. The revised list 
represents a readjustment. The new 
prices are 3.10c on steel bars, 3.20c on 
plates and shapes and 3.85c on bands. 


To Install Boiler Plant 


Freyn, Brassert & Co., Chicago, have 
been retained as engineers for the de- 
sign and construction of a new boiler 
plant of 2400 horsepower to be installed 
at the company’s coke plant at South 
Chicago. 
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Progressing 


Improvement in Demand Particularly Noted in Agricultural Districts 
— Makers Accumulating Backlogs—Operations Increased 
SHEET PRICES, PAGE 511 


Pittsburgh, Aug. 26.—Improvement 
in the sheet market which began a few 
weeks ago continues to be experienced 
by producers generally. While the de- 
mand has not been excessive, substan- 
tial gains are being made each week 
and this week is no exception. An in- 
crease in demand is apparent from ag- 
ricultural districts, including Indiana, II- 
linois, Kansas and Nebraska, where 
crop conditions have created confidence. 
Sales entered last week from rural sec- 
tions in these states assumed an attrac- 
tive proportion, one order for blue an- 
nealed having exceeded 1000 tons. Some 
western producers are quoting this grade 
at 2.60c but it has not been necessary 
for producers in this district. to  rec- 
ognize a price lower than 2.70c. Current 
prices of 3.50c for black, 2.70c for blue 
annealed, and 4.60c for galvanized are be- 
ing maintained more firmly by independ- 
ent producers and it is becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to secure tonnage on 
a lower basis. The foregoing prices on 
the various grades of sheets are quoted 
by the leading interest on all tonnage re- 
ceived up until Aug. 31 for shipment not 
later than September. An audit of the 
books of any producer of sheets today 
will disclose black sheets being sold 
from $3 to $5 per ton below costs, ac- 
cording to a well informed source, and 
how long this situation will continue 
depends upon bookings. At _ present 
backlogs are being accumulated which is 
reflected by increases of operations in 
the Mahoning valley and this district, 
and an upturn in the price situation is 
anticipated. Practically all independent 
companies share in the increased volume 
of sheet requirements. The American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co. this week is op- 
erating at 49 per cent, compared with 36 
per cent a few weeks ago, and independ- 
ent companies have increased propor- 
tionately. 


Jobbers Placing Orders 


New York, Aug. 26—Buying of 
sheets is improved but continues re- 
stricted largely to small lots for quick 
shipment. Jobbers are placing a larger 
tonnage in the aggregate than at any 
time previous this year. Most mills 


are holding for $4.60c, Pittsburgh, on’ 


galvanized, although in some _ cases 
4.55c is being done. On blue annealed 
sheets the market ranges from 2.65c to 
2.75c, Pittsburgh. On_ black sheets, 
the usual quotation is 3.50c, Pittsburgh, 
although there are some irregularities. 
The Texas Co. is in the market for 
600 tons of black or galvanized sheets 
for asphalt drums. 


Prices Are Shaded 
Philadelphia, Aug. 26—Sheet buying 
is fair but insufficient and shading 
is pronounced. Black sheets are obtain- 
able at 340c to 3.50c Pittsburgh; 
galvanized at 4.50c to 4.60c and blue 
annealed at 2.60c to 2.70c. 


Stovemakers Inquiring 


Buffalo, Aug. 26.—Sheet inquiry has 
been improved by the entry into the 
market of stove manufacturers. Auto- 


mobile makers also are inquiring for 
fourth quarter tonnage. Prices quoted 
by Buffalo mills are firm at 3.50c, Pitts- 
burgh. It is reported a survey made re- 
cently showed only 2 of 30 mills were 
quoting 3.40c and these were not im- 
portant factors in production. Produc- 
tion here is more than 55 per cent of 
capacity and may be increased shortly. 


Makers More Encouraged 


Youngstown, Aug. 26.—From one 
end of the district to the other, the 
same encouraging sentiment was heard 
tcday, “the best morning’s mail we 
have hadinaalong time.” This included 
business not only for all grades of 
sheets, but also for steel bars, strip, 
etc. The better demand for common 
black sheets gave most satisfaction, 
this grade having been very slow tor 
weeks. Next came the improved volume 
of orders for automotive sheets, with 
more in prospect within a day or so. 
The slight easing in the sheet bar 
quotation to $37.50, mill, also has 
helped sentiment among sheetmakers. 
The rate of sheet mill operations in 
the valley has picked up, several addi- 
tional sheet mills being put on and 
the general rate of works operations 
is better than last Monday. This 
gives encouragement not only for this 
week but also for next week. No effort 
is being made to book consumers far 
ahead, nor do they appear to want to 
fill more than immediate needs. Quo- 
tations appear firm generally, firmer 
than on some other lines of finished 
miaterials. Black No. 10 gage brings 
3,50c blue annealed No. 10 gage 2.70c, 
and galvanized No. 28 gage 4.60c. 
Some anxious mills have shaded these 
prices a trifle on a small tonnage, 
but cutting grows less every day. 
Automotive sheets seem _ satisfactory 
at 4.75c, judging by the rate of pres- 
ent buying. 


Fourth Quarter Buying Soon 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—Because buying 
of steel sheets from Chicago producers 
continued through the summer in better 
volume than other forms of finished 
steel the present revival is less notice- 
able in this department than others. 
With one important sheet mill operat- 
ing about 55 per cent of capacity pres- 
ent buying is not sufficient to increase 
this rate. One producer will open 
books Sept. 2, for its fourth quarter 
production and indications are that 
a considerable tonnage will be booked 
at once. General buying of sheets 
is somewhat large than during recent 
weeks. Manufacturers here continue to 
quote 2.70c, Pittsburgh, for blue an- 
nealed, 3.50, Pittsburgh for black and 
4.60c, Pittsburgh for galvanized but 
competition by mills further east 
is bringing some quotations at lower 
figures. 


Poland Steel Co., New York. has in- 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to 
$300,000; 12,000 shares $100 par valte 
each were reduced to $25 par each. 
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Week's Lettings Again Total a Liberal Amount—More Railroad 
Bridge Work Is Placed —Plain Material Unchanged 


STRUCTURAL SHAPE PRICES, PAGE 511 


Chicago, Aug. 26.—Structural inquiry 


is resulting in a comfortable tonnage 


being placed each week and new 
business continues to come out in 
sufficient volume to promise contin- 


uance of activity into the winter. One 
feature of the present market is that 
practically all fabricators are receiving 
their share of the tonnage, indicating 
a condition of excellent competition. 
While no unusually large tonnage 
was placed during the past week a 
number involving from 1000 to 2000 
tons were booked and several equally 
large are pending with every indication 


of early closing. Plain material is 
quoted at 2.15c to 2.20c, Chicago 
mill, with some producers seeking to 
obtain 2.20c and an occasional attrac- 
tive lot obtaining as low as 2.10c, 
Chicago. 
Much Work Is In Sight 

Boston, Aug. 26—While work actu- 
ally being figured totals a_ relatively 
small tonnage of steel, work on 
architects boards covering projects 
in and near Boston scheduled for fall 
award is unusually heavy and gives 


cause for improved sentiment through- 
out the trade. Fabricators expect to 
have plans issued within the coming 
week or 10 days covering three build- 
ings running over 1000 tons’ each. 
Bids close Aug. 30 for 1000 tons for 
the Narragansett Electric Light Co. at 
Providence, R. I. Several New Eng- 
land high schools are now being figured 
totaling 500 or 600 tons. 

Prices are still spotty but in the 
main are firmer than a week ago. The 
principal mill interests are holding 
rigidly to 2.10c base Pittsburgh and 
report a slight improvement in general 


buying at this level. Sales at 2.00c 
Pittsburgh still are reported. 
Less Active at New York 

New York, Aug. 26—The local 
structural market has not been so 
active the past week. Orders _in- 
volved few good tonnages, and while 
there is considerable work under con- 


templation, new inquiry is coming out 
slowly. ‘Fabricators, however, regard 
the situation as temporary in view of 
the work on architects’ boards, and at- 
tribute it in a large measure to sea- 
sonal influences. Outstanding is the 
award of 2400 tons for two schools 
in this city. Another feature is bridge- 
work The tonnage placed for the 
past two weeks shows an improve- 
ment over that of the preceding 
three or four weeks. Shapes appear 
to have reached bottom but as vet 
there has been no pronounced tendency 


upward. The market may be quoted 
1.90c to 2.15c, Pittsburgh. 

Comparative Quietness Rules 
Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—Not many 


structural shape tonnages of attractive 
volume are under requirement but on 
those which are up for negotiation a 
price of 200c can be done. Whenever 
mer tonnages appear 2.10c is named 
recly. 


Some producers of structural 





material will not consider long-time 
contracts, preferring to be in a posi- 
tion to engage in any activity that may 
spring up in the future. The American 
sridge Co. was awarded 850 tons for 
a bridge over the Cumberland river by 


the Louisville & Nashville railroad, 
which likewise awarded 1470 tons of 
structural material for its Chef Men- 
teur bridge to the Mt. Vernon Bridge 
Co., Mt. Vernon, O. 
Eastern Market Firmer 
Philadelphia, Aug. 26—As the re- 


sult of the recent sustained buying two 


eastern shape mills are sold one to 
two months ahead. The general sit- 
uation is firmer. Buying continues 
good, The general market is 2.00c to 
2.15c, Pittsburgh, although 1.90c has 
not disappeared. 
Buyers Still Hesitate 

Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Buyers of 
structural shapes still hesitate to close 
ot: inquiries. Small lot buyers are 
maintaining the market, planning a 


good aggregate weekly with fabricators. 
Bridge works awards just made to Ohio 
and nearby shops total 4500 tons, the 
largest lot being 2300 tons for the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railway. Second Na- 
tional bank building, Saginaw, Mich., is 
to require 2000 tons, but other than that 
no large inquiries were brought out 
last week. Plain material prices are 
better, with most of the orders being 
placed at 2.10c, Pittsburgh. On small 
tonnages 2.15c, Pittsburgh, still is ob- 
tainable. A better note in the market is 
the sale of plain shapes to fabricators 
and manufacturers for stock purposes. 
Sales for stock were heavier last week 
than in sometime past. Fabricated 
prices continue to have a wide range, 
with under $70 a ton fabricated having 
been reported on a recent tonnage up 
for figures. 


Bridge Work Awarded 


Cincinnati, Aug. 26—Plain structural 


shape business during the past week 
showed a marked improvement. Many 
lots which had been held up’ were 


placed. Bookings during the week ex- 
ceeded shipments and indications are 
that considerably more business is com- 
ing out. The 2200 tons for bridge work 
purposes of the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad, was divided between the Amer- 
ican Bridge Co. and the Mt. Vernon 


Bridge Co. The Stacey Mfg. Co. re- 
ceived an order from the Palladega 
Water & Light commission at Pal- 


ladega, Ala., for a 75.000-cubic foot ca- 
pacity gas holder; also one from the 
Wabash Gas Co., Robinson, Ind., for a 
100,000-cubic foot holder. The market 
on plain shapes is unchanged in price, 
2.10c base Pittsburgh being the prevail- 
ing quotation. 
Bettér Awards In South 

Ala. Aug. 26.—The 
Nashville Bridge Co. has taken an 
order for steel transmission line 
towers for the Alabama Power Co., 
requiring upwards of 800 tons of 


Birmingham, 
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steel. Another contract calls for 200 
tons for an office building at St. 
Petersburg, Fla. An order for 1000 
tons is being completed for a_ hotel 
at Tampa, Fla. The bessemer plant 
of the Nashville company has been in 
operation about two years. Other struct- 
tural fabricating steel plants. of the 
district report improving conditions. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PLACED 


Building awards this week...... 34,215 tons 
Building awards last week........ 16,364 tons 
Building awards two weeks ago.... 32,366 tons 


5600 tons, Burnside street bridge, Portland, 
Oreg., to United States Steel Products Co. 
2700 tons, Merchant & Manufacturers Ex- 
change building, Thirty-fifth street and Madi- 
son avenue, New York, to Levering «& 

Garrigues Co. 

2400 tons, schools Numbers 122 and 36, New 
York city, each involving 1200 tons, to the 
Hedden Iron Construction ‘Co. 

2320 tons, bridge work for Louisville & Nash- 
ville railroad, including 1470 tons to Mount 
Vernon 


Bridge Co. and 850 tons’. to 
American Bridge Co. 
1777 tons, for 4-story top addition to Plank- 
ees Arcade, Milwaukee, to American Bridge 
1290 tons, Metropolitan Theater Corp., St. 
“Mag to Mississippi Valley Structural Steel 
Oo, 


1050 tons, Jewish Synagogue, Lake street, San 
Francisco, te Moore Drydock Co. 
1000 tons, apartment building 105th street and 


West End avenue, New York, to Paterson 
Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, addition to John Wannamaker & 
Co., to Taylor Fichter Steel ‘Construction 
Co. 


900 tons, apartment building, West Seventy-sec- 
ond street and West End avenue, New York, 
to Paterson Bridge Co. 

800 tons, transmission. towers, 
Co., to Nashville Bridge Co. 

50 tons, Rosoff apartment, New 
dependent fabricator. 

750 tons, several small bridges at Albany, 
Oreg., to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

700 tons, bridge work, Southern railway, to Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Co. 

550 tons, telephone building, Ninth and Geary 
streets, San Francisco, to Ralston Iron Works. 


Alabama Power 


York, to in- 


550 tons, for Binghamton consumers, to Kel- 
logg Structural Steel Co., Buffalo. 

550 tons, building for Swift & ‘Co., Chicago, 
to Gage Structural Steel Co., ‘Chicago. 
500 tons, for bridge in ‘Carter county, Mo., 


to Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 
500 tons, bridge work, for New York Central 


railroad, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 
500 tons for hotel, Fifteenth and Franklin 
streets, Oakland, Cal., to Judson Mfg. Co. 
450 tons, electric towers, E. L. Phillips Co., 


New York, to Bancroft-Jones Co., Buffalo. 

400 tons, hotel at French Lick, Ind., to 
Heatherington & Berner, Indianapolis. 

400 tons, viaduct at Pueblo, Col., to 
apolis Steel & Machinery Co. 

360 tons for High bridge for Northwest ‘Trac- 
tion Co., Mt. Vernon, Wash., to United 
States Steel Products Co. 

350 tons, for building at Dallas, 
Kansas City Structural Steel Co. 

350 tons, Gould foundation, New 
Porcupine Co. 

325 tons, building for National Malleable 
Steel & Castings Co., Indianapolis, to Robert 
Berner Structural Steel Co., Indianapolis. 

320 tons to Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle, 
for Wishkah bridge, Aberdeen, Wash.; gen 
eral contract held by Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Co., Seattle. 

300 tons, 2-story garage addition to Bulke'y 
building, Cleveland, to Massillon Bridge & 
Structural Co. 

294 tons, for addition to Julia 
for board of commissioners of 
Orleans, to Lukens Steel Co. 

275 tons, department store, New 
N. Y., to Hinkel Iron Works. 

250 tons for apartment at 1960 Broadway, San 


Minne- 


York, to 


wharf 
New 


street 
port of 


Rochelle, 


Francisco, to Moore Dry Dock Co. 
250 tons, for Western Shade Cloth Co., Chi- 
cago, to Wendnagel & Co., Chicago. 
250 tons, bridge for the Central Railroad of 
New Jersey, to the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
235 tons, Ohio river locks Nos. 49 and 50, to 
Milwaukee Bridge Co. 

229 tons, recreation building, Hibbing, Miun., 
to Lake Side Bridge Co. 

200 tons, office building, St. Petersburg, Fla., 
to Nashville Bridge Co. 

200 tons, towers for Adirondack Power & 
Light Co., to Bancroft Jones Co., Buffalo. 

175 tons, Kaighn avenue bridge, Camden, 
N. J., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

150 tons, Nickel Plate railroad bridge near 
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Lorain, O., to McClintic-Marshall Co. listed 
last week as reported, awarded Fort Pitt 
Bridge Works. 

105 tons, Saint Peters church, Omaha, Nebr., 
to Paxton & Vierling Iron Works. 

100 tons, St. Mary’s hospital addition at Madi- 
son, Wis., to Lakeside Bridge & Steel Co. 

100 tons, Chapman theater, Fullerton, Cal., to 
Moore Drydock Co. 


STRUCTURAL CONTRACTS PENDING 


3600 tons, American Insurance Union, Colum- 
bus, O.; bids asked by John Gill & Son 
Co., ‘Cleveland; general contractor. 


2000 tons, Second National bank, Saginaw, 
Mich.; pending. 
2000 tons, Killian building, Cedar Rapids, 


Iowa; bids asked. 

2175 tons, office building, 
Trust Co., Philadelphia, 
Irwin & Leighton. 

1500 tons, Union Temple Community building, 
Brooklyn, bids being taken. 

1400 tons, French apartment building, 1010 
Fifth avenue, New York, bids being taken. 

1000 tons for Cliff hotel annex, San Francisco; 
bids opened this week. 

1000 tons, plant addition for ‘Narraganset Elec- 
tric Light Co., Providence, R. I.; bids close 
Aug. 30. 

1000 tons, apartment building, 316 West Sev- 
enty-second street, New York, bids being 
taken. 

850 tons, 15-story building, 120 West Forty-fifth 
street, ‘New York, Rouse & Goldstone, archi- 
tects, bids being taken. 

800 tons, alterations to the Schenectady, N. Y. 
plant of the American Locomotive Co., bids 
asked. 

800 tons, apartment building, Eighty-sixth and 
West End avenue, New York, E. Moss, 
engineer, bids being taken. 


Liberty Title & 
general contract to 


750 tons transmission towers for Cushman 
power project, Tacoma, Wash.; bids taken 
Aug. 25. 


750 tons for Albany bridge, Portland, Oreg.; 
general contract to Union Bridge Co.; steel 
not yet placed. 

670 tons, building for Standard Oil Co. of In- 
diana; bids asked. 

650 tons, labor temple, East Fourteenth street, 
New York, bids being taken. 

450 tons, Matanson loft building, Fifty-seventh 
and Madison avenue, New York, bids being 
taken. 

400 tons, bridge for the Erie railroad, bids in. 

300 tons, state hospital addition at Kings 
Park, L. I., pending 

300 tons, loft building, #310 Fifth avenue, New 
York, bids being taken. 

300 tons, addition to Franklin Savings bank, 
Forty- second street and E ighth avenue, New 
York, bids being taken. 

160 tons, for garage for H. M. Byllesby Co., 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; taking bids. 

140 tons, high school, Franklin, Mass., bids 


in. 
135 tons, apartment building for Mardey & 


Orlando, Brookline, Mass., bids being taken. 

125 tons Hart building, San Jose, Cal.; bids 
opened; Edwards, Wildey & Dixon Co., low 
bidders on general contract. 

100 tons for Shrine auditorium, Los Angeles; 
bids opened, but no award made. 

100 tons, bridge work, for Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad. 

Tonnage unstated, 
Broadway, ‘New 


Replogle Toles Option 


New York, Aug. 26—The Replogle 
Steel Co. has officially taken up the op- 
tion to purchase the property of the 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. Phillips- 
burg, N. J., the leading independent pro- 
ducer of cast iron pipe. The company 
had until Aug. 26 in which to act. The 
purchase price was $4,000,000, the 
financing largely arranged for through 
the sale of additional stock and bonds. 


May Dismantle Plant 


Youngstown, O., Aug. 26.—Fires 
were extinguished in the 50 coke ovens 
of the by,-product plant of the Carnegie 
Steel Co. at Farrell, Pa., Saturday. The 
plant which has 212 ovens will probably 
be dismantled. It was built 24 years ago 
and was one of the first by-product 
coke plants in the country. Coke for 
Farrel furnaces will probably come from 
the new Clairton coke works. 


Childs 
York; Bids 


restaurant, 1231 
asked, 
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Rail Business Comes Up 


Inquiries Near tor at Least 250,000 Tons—New York Central To 
Ask Large Tonnage—10,000 Cars Pending 
RAILROAD TRACK MATERIAL PRICES, PAGE 511 


Chicago, Aug. 26. 
for 10,000 tons of 


-Placing of an order 
standard steel rails 


equally ‘divided between two mills in the’ 


Chicago district by the Chesapeake & 
Ohio railroad opens the fall buying cam- 
paign on rails. Indications are that in- 
quiry for at least 250,000 tons of rails 
will be in the hands of rail mills within 
the next few days. This is in addition 
to the expected inquiry by the New York 
Central railroad which is understood to 
cover 160,000 to 200,000 tons. 

Car buying is giving promise of con- 
siderable increase. At present steel mills 
are figuring on steel for 8650 cars and 
awards of 600 steel underframes recently 
have brought 2300 tons of steel to an im- 
portant Chicago producer. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio railroad has authorized 
the purchase of 200 cars which are 
now being negotiated. The Norfolk & 
Western railroad is in the market for 
2,000,000 tie plates, which will require 
12,000 tons of steel. It is believed this 
will be placed with eastern mills rather 
than at Chicago. Aside from this there 
is little inquiry for track fastenings. 

The. Gary rail mill will be started 
Sept. 2, after being idle for several weeks 
because of lack of railroad specifications. 


Rail Tonnages Are Placed 


New York, Aug. 26.—At least 10,000 
tons of rails are pending for the Imperial 
government railways of Japan. There is 
no certainty that this business will come 
to the United States, however, for the 
reason that European mills took an even 
larger tonnage for the Japanese roads 
a few weeks ago at considerably lower 
prices than were quoted by the American 
makers. 

The Texas Pacific has closed on 20,000 
tons of rails, of which 10,000 tons went 
to the United States Steel Corp., and the 
remainder to independents. The Illinois 
Central is asking for 6500 tons of rai's. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio railroad has 
placed 10,000 tons of rails. Seven south- 
western roads have inquiries before the 
trade for fall and winter delivery ag- 
gregating about 150,000 tons. An in- 
quiry from the New York Central is ex- 
pected to be issued this week for 150,- 
000 tons of rails. 

The Illinois Central is expected to 
place 25 or 50 locomotives this week. 

While orders are scattered, the ap- 
pearance of several sizable inquiries has 
given the local car market more life 
than in some time. Possibly the latest 
substantial inquiry is* that of the Texas 
& Pacific, calling for 2000 automobile 
box cars. Locomotive buying includes 
two for the Green Bay & Western, 
placed with the American Locomotive 
Co.; two for the Alabama & Vicks- 
burg and one for the Shafer Brother 
Logging Co., both contracts awarded 
to the’ Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Fastenings Demand Better 

Pittsburgh, Aug. 26—Demand for 
track fastenings shows little increase 
in volume over the week. The gen- 
eral tone in the market is much’ better 
and, producers, are looking for better 
business within the next few weeks. 
No large buying of tie plates is ap- 


parent, the market continuing quotable 
from 2.50c to 2.55c. Small orders for 
standard railroad spikes are reasonably 
plentiful but so far as large orders are 
concerned a scarcity is noticed. Stand- 
ard railroad spikes are quotable from 
2.75c to 2.80c and small spikes at 3.25c. 


A few orders for light rails were 
booked this week by one producer. Quo- 
tations continue to range from 1.90c to 
2.00c. 


CAR ORDERS PLACED 


Pennsylvania Power & Light Co. four exten 
sion side dump cars for ash handling service 
at its Hauto, Pa., plant, to the Clark Car 
Co. 

Great Northern, 50 wunderframes for express 
refrigerator cars, to the Siems-Stembel Co 

Barnsdall Refining Co. 50 tank cars to Penn- 
sylvania Tank Car Co. 

Fruit Growers Express, 400 
Ryan Car Co. 

Baltimore .& Ohio railroad, 80 suburban 
coaches for Staten Island Rapid Transit Co. to 
Standard Steel Car Co. 

Katanga railroad, 25 general service cars to 
the Leeds Forge Co. of England. 

South African railways, 50 gondolas, to Eng 
lish_ builder. 

CAR ORDERS PENDING 

Texas & Pacific, 2000 
bids asked. 

St. Louis Southwestern, 1000 stock cars, bids 
asked. 

Illinois Central railroad, 


underframes_ to 


automobile box cars, 


2000 box, 4000 gon- 


dolas, 200 stock and 200 refrigerators, bids 
asked 
Monon railroad, 250 steel wunderframes, bids 
asked 





Screw and Gear Makers 


in Can ada Consolidate 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 25.—T. A. Rus- 
sell, president, Russell Gear & Machine 
Co., Ltd., Toronto, has announced the 
amalgamation of his company with 
the National Acme Co., Cleveland, 
manufacturer of screw machines and 
screw machine products. The latter 
company has a plant in Montreal, de- 
voted to the same class of work. The 
Russell company’s products include 
phonograph motors, motor car gears, 
two-speed axles for motor car trucks, 
etc. The plant of the National Acme 
Co. at Montreal will be closed and the 
machinery moved to the Toronto plant 
of the Russell company. Some new 
machinery also will be provided. Paul 
F. Mellinger, until recently manager 
of the National company, in Canada, 
will be managing director and with 
him will be associated as works man- 

yer Neil Peterson, also of the Na- 
tional company of Montreal. The new 
concern will be known as the Canadian 
Acme Screw & Gear, Ltd., with head 
office in Toronto. 


Sells Interest in Mills 


Aug. 26.—The Penn 
Seaboard Steel Corp. has disposed of 
its interests in the Rockaway Roll- 
ing Mills Corp., Rockaway, N. J. The 
latter company was organized in 1914, 
and its products are principally mer- 
chant bar iron and steel, angles, re- 
fined iron and staybolt iron, for which 
it has a capacity of 13,000 tons an- 
nually. 


Philadelphia, 
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The Nonferrous Metals 








Profit-Taking Causes Prices To Ease but Smelters Generally 
Refuse To Meet Lower Prices—Buying Slumps 











Copper Spot tin fLead Zinc 
Electro Lake Straits New York St. Louis Spot Spot Spot 

delivered delivered New York basis basis aluminum antimony nickel 

Aug. 20 ...... 13.62% 13.75 52.62% 8.25 6.25 27.00 10.50 28.00 
i Se aéeks 13.62% 13.75 53.12% 8.25 6.27% 27.00 10.50 28.00 
Aug. 22 ...... 13.62% 13.75 §2.45 8.25 6.25 27.00 10.50 28.00 
Aww. B36 i..e 13.50 13.75 §1.75 8.25 6.22% 27.00 10.50 28.00 
Dee. B6.000%00 13.50 13.62% 51.12% 8.25 6.22% 27.00 10.25 28.00 

tOutside market quotation. 

EW YORK, Aug. 26—The past clined to anticipate requirements than 
week or 10 days has been a _ before. Producers of copper, lead and 
period of profit-taking in the zinc have booked good orders the past 


metal markets abroad and in this coun- 
try, also in the foreign exchange mar- 
kets. In consequence, metal price 
equivalents in the London market have 
receded rather sharply with resultant 
somewhat easier tendency in the Amer- 
ican markets. 

The period just prior to the agree- 
ment between the allies on the Dawes 
plan saw a widespread accumulation 
of commodities and exchange by specu- 
lators and when the good news was 
out they began to realize on_ their 
holdings. However, there has been a 
gradual expansion in genuine consum- 
ing business. All the fundamentals of 
the international markets have appeared 
to justify a bullish opinion and many 
manufacturers have been more in- 





Mill Products 
Base prices cents per pound, f.o.b. mill 
SHEETS 
Copper, hot rolled .........se+e0. 20.62% 
Blige BOROR ck cence cee ceeess 17.25 
Zinc, ga. 9 to 18 (plates “c less) 9.85 
Lead, full sheets (cut %4c more) 11.75 
Aluminum, bright, 0 to 35 gage.. 37.50 to 92.00 


SEAMLESS TUBES 


I DENS. ccenk ss Cab 0s boveens 21.50 
EEE “cca vikcnesnhenensdccccee 22.75 
RODS 
High brass, round, % .to 2% inch 15.00 
Naval brase fOde oc cscascvesces 17.75 
WIRE 
CODDET | pqs ccestovecene st sues ses 15.75 to 16.00 
BR ODE . nc oe¥.cvse esse dbasnes 17.75 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
oe BO Pr rrr: ere te 9.00 to 9.25 
Sees MOU: “bales c Cabs otic ne ewdbee 8.00 to 8.50 
QOL GSE PTC OTT T CTT 9.00 
HEAVY YELLOW BRASS 
ene SR eae 6.25 to 6.75 
Dn” ‘bss acin ess too esd onde & 7.25 
ee Bee ee Cee 6.50 to 6.75 
ZINC 
ee: TS 6c cus tbwaw swede 2 eece 3.25 to 3.50 
i oe ie i hah wae OE 3.50 to 3.75 
CE ROOD - 5560 boo tu cncevss 4.37% 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
CEE ue the eee ches oeterceded 11.00 
eee 10.75 to 11.00 
Chicago a a re rere 11.00 
RED BRASS TURNING 
De ..ceehvd seuss es 006 s00 7.50to 7.75 
TS GEE rr ery a 8.25 to 8.50 
| a SS eS ee 8.50 to 8.75 
YELLOW BRASS TUBING 
SS GEOR LE FEE 7.00 
NO. 1 BRASS ROD TURNINGS 
canteens chebead eos 7.00 
I: “aipiial'ss 6 sks epee v4 6 7.00 to . 7.25 
Os hen ciddis eae sa aw siGes 05 7.25 


ALUMINUM BORINGS 
Cleveland 


Secondary Metals 
refinery 13.12% 


Casting copper, . ‘ 
21.00 to 21.50 


Remelt aluminum No. 12 





month and have not been stampeded 
by softer markets in London. 
The price of copper has sagged from 


its recent high of 13.75c, delivered 
Connecticut, to 13.50c, which price 
could be done on resale parcels. Ex- 
port and domestic inquiry has de- 
creased. Rolling mills and wire mills, 
however, have good unfilled tonnage 


on books and are operating at a rate 
of 55 to 60 per cent as against’45 to 
50 per cent a few weeks ago. Copper 
wire is quoted 15.62%c to 15.75c base 
for bare wire. 


The zinc market moved up to 
6.27%4c, East St. Louis, then reacted 
on Aug. 25 to 6.22%c. A little metal 
was offered down but most of the 


smelters did not follow. The improved 
galvanizing situation has encouraged 
the zinc smelters. Strong ore prices 
and a good London market also have 
been factors in this market. 

Lead has held firm though quiet, in 
the face of slipping prices for other 
metals. Lead sold today at 8c and 
810c, E. St. Louis, 8.25c and 8.30c 
New York. There has been good buy- 
ine by all classes of lead users lately. 

Tin after climbing above 53c last 
week, has fallen rapidly the past three 
market davs to about 5lc. Some buy- 
ing was done by consumers lately but 
in the past few days the market has 
been dull. 

Aluminum has been getting firmer 
but with. little change in actual selling 
prices. Not much is offered except by 
the domestic producer. Foundries have 
increased their operations only slight- 
ly, and the same can be said of brass 
foundries. Antimonv has been stronger 
but eased today. Nickel is stronger, 
with fair business going. Shot is 28.50c, 
ingot 27.50c. 


By-Products Steady 


Despite Scarcity of Some Supplies— 
Larger Output Indicated 


New York, Aug. 26.—Although there 
is scarcity of supplies in some lines, 
prices on coal tar by-products are un- 
changed. This may be due in a meas- 
ure to a better outlook for increased 
production, which for the past several 
weeks has been greatly restricted, due 
to the slowing up in the steel industry. 

Pure benzol is quoted at 25 cents 
producers’ plants in tank lots and 30 
cents in drums; 90 per cent, at 23 
cents in tanks and 28 cents in drums; 
commercial zylol, 26 cents works in 
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tanks and 21 cents in drums; toluol, 
29 cents in tanks and 31 cents in drums; 
and solvent naphtha, 25 cents in tanks 
and 30 cents in drums. 

Sellers of sulphate of ammonia are 
quoting $2.60 to $2.65 port, for material 
in double bags for export. Inquiry in 
the export field while far from large, 
is the best in fully two or three months. 
Domestic trading is fair, with orders 
going at $2.40 to $2.45 works. 

The market on naphthalene is quiet. 
with sellers quoting 6 cents works for 
flakes and 7 cents for balls. Phenol is 
steady at 25 cents works on future and 
27 cents local warehouse on spot. 


To Discuss Transportation 


Metal trades industries of the South 
and other keynote industries will meet 
at the call of the Southeast Shippers 
Regional advisory board, at the Ansley 
hotel, Atlanta, Sept. 9 and 10. The pur- 





Coke Oven By-Product 
Spot* 
Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank 
Lots 
Pare bensolssiidsvecss es $0.25 
NE oars Sdiat wxelb ob ars 0.26 
Solvent naphtha ........ 0.25 
Commercial xylol ........ 0.26 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
WUMNE-"s cvieweneeetens 0a 0.27 
Naphthalene flake ........ 0.05% to 0.06 
Naphthalene balls ...... 0.06% to 0.07 
Per 100 Pounds at Producers’ Plants 
Sulphate of ammonia ....$2.40 to $2.45 
Contract 
Pure benzol ....... Nominal 
| ere ee tr Nominal 
Solvent naphtha ........ Nominal 
Commercial xylol ...... Nominal 
Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 
ON er ears $0.25 
Naphthalene flakes ...... Nominal 
Naphthalene balls ...... Nominal 
_ *Spot distillates are subject to shad- 
ing. 











pose of the meeting will be to discuss 
the transportation needs of the primary 
southern industries during the fall and 
winter months, and it will be attended 
by commodity committees representing 
important industries of the South, and 
by representatives of railroads operat- 
ing in that district. 

The board was organized more than 
a year ago to bring about better co-op- 
eration between shippers and carriers in 
the South with a view to improving 
transportation. Since its formation the 


_ freight car problem has experienced ma- 


terial improvement in the South. In the 
metal trades industries there has been 
little or no trouble with this phase of 
the business this year, whereas last sea- 
son the freight car shortage was prov- 
ing a decided set-back to shippers. The 
transportation needs of the metal trades 
will be considerably greater than last 
year as the outlook for business the lat- 
ter part of this year is the best for the 
metal trades industries that it has been 
in the past four or five years, 


Hudson Valley Coke & Products 
Corp., Troy, N. Y., has altered its cap- 
italization, increasing its shares from 
31,000 to 200,000, of which 50,000 are 
$100 par value preferred and 150,000 no 
par value common. 
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Coast Trade ls Brighter 


Prices Firming Up and More Business Is in Prospect—Iron and Steel 
Inquiries Are Larger—Construction Activity Heavy 


EATTLE, Wash, Aug. 23.—As a 
whole the business trend along the 
Pacific coast appears to be upward. 
While the improvement is not apparent 
in some lines the situation is stronger. 
The markets appear to have more life, 
and prices seem to be somewhat firmer. 

As soon as the crops are harvested 
a pronounced buying movement is ex- 
pected from the agricultural districts. 
The outlook for a settlement of affairs 
in Europe is giving the foreign market 
a firmer tone. 

Lumber prices on the coast are con- 
silerably firmer. Output in the North- 
west is being curtailed. Last week sales 
exceeded production by 21,000,000 feet or 
23 per cent. If the domestic demand 
coutinues to improve increased operation 
will soon be undertaken in Washington 
anc Oregon. With prices firming for- 
eivn buyers are expected to place new 
business. The lumber industry is much 
mcre hopeful than it has been since 
early in the year. 

Representatives of iron and steel manu- 
facturers report a better inquiry in the 
last fortnight. Prices are firming, and 
while no large business is in prospect 
the run of small tonnages is increasing. 
Price cutting is less apparent than last 
month, 

Construction activity continues in the 
Ncrthwest. Bids for the Ballard Eagles 
Teniple, Seattle, costing $400,000, will be 
opened early in September. An $80,000 
garage building, for the manufacture of 
auto parts, was announced in Seattle 
this week. New work at Portland in- 
cludes the $100,000 St. Stephens Catholic 
church, an Odd Fellows temple and other 
prciects. Building is very brisk at the 
new town of Longview, Wash. 

Road work in Washington, Oregon 
and Idaho is extensive. On Sept.16 the 
Washington highway commission will 
open bids for four projects including 
to small bridges. Idaho has awarded 
fous contracts involving one small con- 
crete bridge, the entire work totaling 
$109,000. 

Oil field operations in California for 
the week ending Aug. 9 show 22 new 
wells started compared with 24 the week 
befcre. 

Pig Iron and Coke 


Renewed activity in pig iron has 
appeared in this market, one local im- 
porting house having sold about 600 
tons of best Scotch iron within the 
last few days delivery September to 


December. It is some time since con- 
sumers here have bought iron and 
stocks are beginning to run low as 


foundry activity is increasing. ' Firm- 


ness in domestic iron is in line with 
stronger prices for imported grades. 
With exchange rising the outlook is 
promising for higher prices. No. 1 
Glengarnock, delivered, costs here 
about $31.50, which means $32 to the 
buyer. Not much Utah iron has been 
sold but if foreign grades rise notice- 


ably western iron may find a recep- 
tive market here. Eastern grades of 


pig iron are not on a competitive basis 
because of high rail freights. Some 
continental iron, analyzing 3 per cent 
silicon, is being sold in this territory. 
There is no change in the coke situa- 
tion. Fernie coke is not obtainable. 
In:porters are selling Plean with oc- 
casional shipments of Connellsville. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


There is a better tone to the bar 
market. Inquiry is more general and 
specifications continue to come in more 


freely. Building activity is creating a 
fairly steady demand for reinforcing 
materials. Reinforcing bar awards of 


the week in California totaled 426 tons 
while the only large contract pending 
is one for 725 tons at Los Angeles. 
In Portland and Seattle bar business 
is confined to small tonnages, no large 
jobs being in sight. No price changes 
have been made in this territory. San 
I'rancisco has reduced steel bars from 
2.75c to 2.40c, while reinforcing bars 
have been cut from 3.65c to 3.35¢ in 
carlead lots, and from 4.00c to 3.80c in 
less than carloads. 

The plate market is quiet. The best 
piices in this market are around 2.30c. 

Share awards of the week total about 
1450 tons of which 320 tons for the 
Wishkah bridge, Aberdeen, Wash., went 
tc the Wallace Equipment Co., Seattle. 
Business pending approximates 2725 
tons, the largest tonnage being 1000 
tons for the Cliff house addition, San 


Francisco. Bids will be opened Aug. 
25 for the transmission towers for the 
Tacoma Lake Cushman project, in- 
velving 750 tons of steel. It is re- 


ported in the local market that some 
business has been placed under 2.40: 
but this is not credited. Structurals 
are being generally quoted at 2.50c. 
but desirable tonnage. could be obtained 
at 2.40c. Local warehouse prices re- 
niain unchanged except that for struc- 


tural shapes heavier than standard, 
prices have advanced from 3.35c to 
3.60c. 


Finished Materials 


Sales of wire products in California 
are holding: up better in the San Fran- 
cisco district than elsewhere on the 
coast. There is a fair volume of mid- 
summer business made up of small 
orders. The trade looks for a good 
turnover once the price situation in 
the East becomes stabilized. 

The Wire Rope Mfg. & Equipment 
Co., Seattle. has secured the contract 
from the city of Seattle for furnish- 
ing 14,500 feet of 1%4-inch wire cable 
fer the Madison street railway cable 
line. 

Old Materials 


The situation is unchanged. The 
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principal buying interest is still paying 
$2.50 gross for the best grades of steel 
scrap. The amount of material arriv- 
ing about equals present consumption 
so that stocks are not accumulating. 
Present prices are not attractive to 
sellers or dealers. Buying is on a 
haud-to-mouth basis. Cast iron is 
about in the same condition as steel. 
It is a buyers’ market, prices rang- 
ing from $13 to $20. 


Scrap Prices Strong 
(Cencluded from Page 512) 


a continued good demand for low phos- 
phorus scrap and prices have continued 
on the up grade to the new level of $19 
to $19.50. Forge flashings also have 
been active and have advanced $1 or 
more to $14.50 and $15. There is a fair 


local demand for compressed sheets 
which are held at $15.50 to $16, 

Market Is Featureless 
Cleveland, Aug. 26.—Iron and steel 
scrap is practically without feature 
in this district. Trading continues 
at a low point with little interest 


on the part of consumers being mani- 
fested. Prices are unchanged from the 
levelS of last week. : 


Price Trend Is Upward 


_ St. Louis, Aug. 25.—The market for 
iron and steel scrap continues exceed- 
ingly strong, with the price trend still 
upward. Several advances were marked 
in dealers’ lists, conspicuous among 
which were steel car axles, short rails, 
arch bars, heavy turnings and wrought 
grades. The demand for the moment 
is particularly strong for steel special- 
ties and melting rails. A leading East 
Side steel interest has purchased a 
round tonnage, reported to be 10,000 
tons, made up of specialties, rails and 
agricultural steel. Supplies of these 
items were already none too plentiful, 
so that this purchase had a strength- 
ening influence. The demand for cast 
grades has also improved during the 
past two weeks. A slight betterment 


in rolling mill grades has developed. 
Anything suitable for blast furnace 
use is being readily taken. 

While middlemen still are buying 


in a speculative way, it is no longer a 
dealers’ market, as was the case a few 
weeks back. Consumers are buying, 
particularly where material looks cheap. 
Offerings from all sources continue 
light. Nothing is coming in from the 
country, and it is estimated that prices 
will have to be $2 higher before much 
scrap moves from country points. Rail- 
road offerings consisted of 11,000 tons 
by the Baltimore & Ohio, and 6500 
tons and 3000 tons of relaying rails 
each, respectively, by the Big Four 
and Canadian Railroads. 


Steel Activity Continues 


Birmingham, Ala., Aug. 25.-—-The ac- 
tivities of steels in the iron and steel 
scrap market in this district continue, 
but no long time contracts are being 
taken. The ,heavy melting steel sit- 
uation with the advance of $1.50 per 
ton is somewhat better than it has 
been. Scrap iron is affected by the 
low prices of pig iron. Preparation of 
scrap to meet dematids as to lengths 
and other requirements is to be noted, 
indicating better feeling in the market. 
Quotations show no changes for the 
week. 
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Special Session 


Of Congress To Overhaul Tax Laws 
Expected at Washington 

Washington, Aug. 26.—Despite the 
outcome of the national elections in No- 
vember, a special session of congress 
will be called after March 4, 1925, with 
the general overhauling of the present 
tax laws one of the leading subjects for 
consideration, to a belief 
which is prevailing strongly here. The 
tax question will be opened when con- 


according 


gress convenes in December, with pro- 
posed legislation to remedy defects in 
the provisions of the present tax law 
creating the board of tax appeals. Con- 
sidering the present personnel of the 
house and senate, it is doubtful whether 
even emergency legislation on tax mat- 
ters can be accomplished in the short 
of the congress, 
which expires on March 4. 

All the leading presidential condidates 
reductions 
in 


session sixty-eighth 


have proposed further tax 
with certain administrative changes 
the revenue laws. It is likely that any 
changes must come in a special session 
likely after the 
short session held ex- 
tremely unlikely that the higher surtaxes 
could undergo any revision while the 


which will be called 


expires. It is 


present members of congress occupy 
their seats. 
Many changes are expected in the 


Republi- 
decisive 


new congress. If either the 
cans or the Democrats win a 
majority, it is expected that the mem- 
bers will be in a mood to make signi- 
ficant revisions in the present revenue 
laws. 

The committee of the senate investi- 
gating the internal revenue bureau, 
which is headed by Senator Couzens, of 
Michigan, will resume its work some 
time next month, and will make sugges- 
tions regarding administrative changes 
in the tax laws. Four of the five mem- 
bers of this committee also are mem- 
bers of the senate finance committee. 
The Couzens committee made the sug- 
gestion for publicity of proceedings be- 
fore the board of tax appeals, but since 
the internal revenue bureau has _ pro- 
vided for preliminary hearings on dis- 
puted tax questions in private before 
they are taken before the board of tax 
appeals, the committee feels that part 
of its purpose has been defeated. The 
Couzens committee therefore is likely 
to urge some further changes with re- 
gard to hearings in disputed tax cases. 

In his annual report to congress in 
December, Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon will devote some attention to 
the subject of corporation taxes. While 
Secretary Mellon opposed the Jones 
corporation tax amendment, he ap- 
proved the plan proposed by the senate 
finance committee of repealing the an- 
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nual capital stock tax and substituting 
for this tax and for the 12% per cent 
tax on earnings, a flat tax of 14 per 
cent. 

It is stated by treasury experts that 
some merit exists in the argument that 
a flat tax on corporations is too bur- 
densome on certain classes of corpora- 
tions and not high enough on certain 
other classes. 

At the same time, it is expected that 
Secretary Mellon will renew his tax rec- 
ommendations, which were left out of 
the tax bill passed by the last congress. 
These included a further reduction in 
the higher surtaxes to a maximum of 
25 per cent and a reduction in estate 
taxes, which congress turned down. The 
secretary also is expected to propose 
amendments to the provisions of the law 
creating the board of tax appeals to 
make the procedure less cumbersome 
in the case of disputed tax cases. 


July Refractories Output 
Declines Slightly 


Production of fire clay brick during 
July, as shown by members reporting 
to the Refractories Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation, totaled 29,137,095 brick, or 57 
per cent of capacity reporting. During 
June 33,834,783 fire clay brick were pro- 
duced. Production of silica brick last 
month was 3,393,791, equivalent to 42 
per cent of capacity reporting. Ship- 
ments of fire clay brick for July were 
28,693,426 brick, compared with 30,020,- 
305 brick in June. Net new business 
booked last month by producers _ to- 
taled 29,002,787 fire clay brick, com- 
pared with 24,742,857 of the same grade 
during June. Detailed figures follow: 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
July, 1924 June, 1924 
Capacity reporting 50,698,967 52,448,967 
On hand last day preced- 
ee Ere 146,507,019 147,727,159 
PrGReeON occ cicaesss 29,137,095 33,834,783 
er eee 28,693,426 30,020,305 
On hand last day cur- 
en. moth. fiiseses 146,950,637 151,541,637 
New orders received dur- 
rt DOA: seei ieee 29,428,844 25,090,009 
Cancellations ....6s..« 426,057 347,152 
Net new business 29,002,787 24,742,857 


Unfilled orders last day 


current month ...... 41,787,145 41,961,410 
SILICA BRICK 
July, 1924 June, 1924 
Capacity reporting 8,019,667 8,019,667 
On hand last day pre- 
ceding month ...... 12,731,715 12,984,776 
ProductipG< aésicas sks 3,393,791 2,823,512 
PUNORRE:. Sukcssaes ss 3,735,906 3,076,573 
On hand last day cur- 
rent “WOMEN  isice ce cde 12,389,600 12,731,715 
New orders received dur- 
ing MONEE N~ ce cds os 2,594,908 2,798,317 
Cancellatio@s db s«<asse 44,778 2,731 
Net new business .... 2,550,130 2,795,586 
Unfilled orders last day 
current month .... 5,433,857 6,619,633 


Stock on hand as shown in the fore- 
going table includes large quantities of 
shapes made up in advance of the re- 
ceipt of actual orders and cannot be 
termed “free” stock. Actual free stock 
of 9-inch straights on July 31 totaled 
63,081,195 fire clay brick of all grades, 
and 4,580,890 silica brick. 
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Gary Comments 


Manufacturers Have Reason To Be 
Satisied—Discounts Union Influence 
New York, Aug. 26—Judge E. H. 
Gary in a general interview today stated 
manufacturers have reason to be pretty 
well satisfied. Good crops are affording 
sound foundation for business hopes. The 
reparations agreement, practically adopt- 
ed, should have a good influence on busi- 
ness abroad, and particularly our own 
affairs. He pointed to plentiful money, 
low interest rates, and said building op- 
erations though large seem to be 
creasing. The Steel corporation is spend- 
ing $5,000,000 per month on extensions, 
and expects to continue this rate for the 
remainder of the year. Railroads are 
commencing to buy for the fall and next 
year, already placing substantial orders. 


The Steel corporation’s business is 
making a slow but perceptible gain, is 
greater than he expected, and fully as 
large as he would like to see it. Too 
rapid growth, he said, might mean a re- 


in- 


action. The corporation’s orders in the 
first 22 days in August were 10 per 
cent greater than in the corresponding 


period of July, and the July business was 
larger than that in June. 

Shipments in the first 
18.3 per cent larger than 


16 days were 
in the first 16 


days of July. He said he expects to 
make a still better report at the October 
meeting of subsidiary presidents, 


Relations between employers and em- 
ployes are very near harmonious, he 
said. There are no labor troubles at all 
dangerous or threatening. 

Asked concerning a possible swing of 
the union vote to Lafollette, he stated his 
belief union leaders will not exert a 
large influence. Analyzing the organized 
labor vote, he stated that of 4,500,000 
persons gainfully employed, but 2,925,000 
are members of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and 700,000 of other or- 
ganizations. Of the 3,625,000 members, 
5 per cent are under 21 years of age 
and 25 per cent are not citizens. Records 
indicate 50 per cent of union voters are 
Republicans and 50 per cent Democrats 
or Socialists. 


Freed of Antitrust Charge 


Chattanooga, Tenn., Aug. 26—G. F. 
Mechan, president of the Ross-Meehan 
Foundries, was dismissed by United 
States Commissioner Charles Lusk af- 
ter a five days’ hearing on an indict- 
ment charging violation of the Sher- 
man antitrust laws. Indictments were 
returned against Mr. Meehan and 
about 45 other members of the Ameri- 
can Malleable Castings association by 
the federal court in Cleveland, March 
27. 


















erman Trade Specter Looms 


More Discussion Heard in Great Britain as to Competition That Will Be Met When 


Defeated Nation Is Rehabilitated—Sales Made in Birmingham Under 
Home Price—30,000 Belgian Miners on Strike 


European 


2-3 Caxton 


among many industrialists, is becoming one of the most 


: ONDON, Aug. 26.—A growing fear of German competition, 


prenounced features incident to 


the 


Iron Trade Review Staff Cable 


Headquarters, 


although some pig iron from continental furnaces is be- 


ing, 
Iron Trappe Review, By : : ¢ 
House, Westminster, S. W.1 ing sold in the northern countrics. A report from Brussels 
states that 30,000 Belgian miners have gone on strike for 
higher wages. 
London interallied In England, the strike of 7000 steelworkers in Sheffield 
against a slight wage reduction continues. A colliery and 


conference. 


habilitation of Germany will bring on a disastrous trade war. 
There now is a more general feeling that the benefits anticipated 
by a settlement with Germany cn the terms of the Dawes repara-’ 
tions plan will be offset for Great: Britain, France and Belgium A 
through strong competition from the German manufacturers. heen sold for delivery to the Far East at 
Belgian competition in the European steel markets is declin- 


British Steel 


° Office of Iron Trade Review, 
Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St. 


IRMINGHAM, ENG., Aug. 15. 


—Steel prices maintain tolerable 


firmness and appear to indicate 
approaching stability. For semi- 
finished steel £7 10s ¢$33.45) con- 


tinues the basis and bars, sections, etc., 
are about £9 10s ($42.37) delivered. 

The international situation has been 
relieved a little by the progress made 
by the London conferences, furnishing 


a possible explanation for the slight 
recovery of the franc, which has re- 
duced continental keenness for Brit- 


ish business. Belgian billets have hard- 
ened to £6 15s ($30.10), but a factor 


of more importance is the unwilling- 
ness of Belgians to negotiate long 
contracts. Favorable tonnages can be 


Sought where the buyer is willing to 
take delivery within a few weeks. It 


is said in Belgium that recent sales 
to Great Britain have involved a loss 
of 30 francs per ton. 


Great Britain’s July shipbuilding fig- 
ures showed an output of 15 vessels 
totalng 27,836 tons gross, the worst 
but one month of the year. Now that 
the mills have reopened after the holi- 
days the orders received have been 
rather more encouraging, particularly 
for tubes, light sheets and strengthen- 
ing bars for building operations. The 
recovery of engineering and _ shipbuild- 
ing is seriously hindered by the con- 
stant unrest in connection with both 
indusiries. The position in regard to 
the building strike is rather more hope- 
ful, and when a settlement is reached 
some addition to steel orders is con- 
fidently looked for. A few contracts 
for moderate tonnages in the structural 
department have been placed this 
week. The railways place orders very 
slowly, and at present the Barsow rail 
mill is stopped, while Workington 
milis reopened for a fortnight after a 
long term of idleness. 

The railways undoubtedly hold a 


key position, requiring a lot of material 





Last week reference was made to the dearth of 
business in Belgium and the anxiety felt there that the re- 


($71.84). 


report from 


Prices 


European Staff Special 





| Sterling $4.46 | 





and as the receipts have lately shown 
expansion there is reasonable hope that 


any real stabilization of steel prices, 
with an upward tendency, will intro- 
duce buying of railway steel. Steel 


scrap has become weaker, this material 
now being obtainable in the Midlands 
at £3 12s 6d ($16.17) delivered and 
£4 2s 6d ($18.40) in South Wales. 

The pig iron position does not im- 
prove, mainly because consumers are 
looking for lower prices. Present sales 
of pig iron are strictly for day-to-day 
requirements. No. 3 G. M. B. Cleve- 
land iron has weakened to £4 5s 
($18.95) per ton; Northampton found- 
ry can be bought at £4 2s 6s ($18.40) 
and Derbyshire £4 5s ($18.95) to 
£4 7s 6d ($19.50). In the Barrow 
area quotations are nominally  un- 
changed, but can now be shaded a 
little. [he price of ferromanganese 
has been reduced to £15 ($6690), 
though without attracting any notice- 
able increase in demand. 

As the result of negotations between 


ironmakers and the leading railway 
companies, with the assistance of the 
Birmingham chamber of commerce, 


some concessions have been made, 
largely as the result of the rearrange- 
ment of classifications estimated to 
relieve the manufacturer to the extent 
of 15 per cent of his rates. The rail- 
Way companies apparently are missing 
the valuable traffic arising from a 
reasonably brisk iron and steel busi- 
ness, and seem inclined to take a 
slightly more generous attitude. 

One of the indications of strenuous 
conditions is the series of secessions 
from the Steel association controlling 
the acid steel department. The cruci- 
ble steel section has now. a_ serious 
grievance arising from the pending 
8-hour day, which it is said would 
make their industry almost unwork- 
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German rivet wire has been sold at 
it Birmingham, Eng., as compared with a British price of £16 


rolling mil in Wales have closed owing to lack of orders. 


£14 ($62.86) delivercd 


states that bars have 
£6 2s ($27.39), and 


German source 


that large stocks have been closed out to Turkey. 


Show More Stability 


able in view of the varying periods 
necessary for the production of differ- 
ing heats. The crucible makers are 
carrying on a vigorous parliamentary 
agitation against the bill which is 
a pet project of the labor government, 
whose meddling with industry excites 
a feeling of imcreasing bitterness. 
Middlesbrough is likely to feel the 
effect of the new Indian steel tariff 
which has already led to the placing 


with the Tata Steelworks an _ order 
from an Indian railway for 14,000 
tons of rails. As the monthly sta- 


tistics show, India is one of the most 
useful customers of the northeastern 
center, usually heading the list as the 
buyer of local steel products. 

Tin plate mills of South Wales 
stand to benefit from any improve- 
ment in international relations, and 
the result of the London conferences 
is regarded rather hopefully. The 
further rise in tin has stimulated buy- 
ing, the new business mostly being 
on the basis of £1 3s ($5.13) per box 
as against the standard figure of £1 
2s 7%4d ($5.05). The latter price was 
fixed when tin was £40 ($178.40) per 
ton below the present selling figure. 
South American trade is seriously af- 
fected by the political disturbances 
there, though inquiries still are forth- 


coming. A fair business has _ been 
done with the continent. Stocks of 
tin plate at Swansea were increased 
by 22,447 boxes making the total 


276,614 and the week’s shipments de- 
creased by 22,587 boxes to 103,425. 

Galvanized sheetmakers are well 
employed, although the new business 
placed has been mostly with mer- 
chants. South America and Australia 
continue to send acceptable orders and 
the mills are assured of steady work 
until the end of September. Strong 
cemand for black sheets as well as 
galvanized is an outstanding feature 
of the business lately finding its way 
to the Clyde. 


British exports of steel 


iron and 
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Prices Converted into Dollars at Rates of Exchange. August 25 
British French Belgian and German 
: Luxemburg 
Gross Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 
U. K. Ports Channel Ports Channel Ports mer se or 
, . North §& orts 
Export Prices f. 0. b. Ship at Port of Despatch—By Cable — Bs 
Ze 4 Francs Francs a a 
PIG IRON 
Fouadry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00...............2-000- “A $19.53 4 70* © $17.57 325 $17.61 350 «= $21.44 » 4 15 6 
RES: Ck Nila sway Gekeaaes «vd ues ke baa, me ee 17.96 4 00 18.12 335 17.10 340 24.70 5 100 
S SPELE LE OLE EE EAE SD NO 21.89 417 6f 17.30 320 17.35 345 21.44 4156 
SEDUUER, TORPMOTUD DOOD... cece Setssccecsecicoves 20.88 4130 22.97 C23) o>. 25.82 5150 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL 
RN cine oda phinisin ead we 6 LACE W 6 m4 bie do Wie diengin $31.43 7 00 $24.86 460 $25.15 500 «$26.94 6 00 
a. eee aR KA EE eS SAAT us tne ee 49.39 11 00 37 . 84 700 33.45 665 30.42 6176 
FINISHED STEEL 
tai OE 9 58 As GAG A EE RR oe $38.17 8100 $27.03 500 $30.18 600 $28.06 6 50 
NN SE OE OO TOPE POET ETO Fer 1.75¢ 8 150 1.40c 560 1.27c 555 1.222 6 00 
a ee es wa os kag oes Uhs% iene Aes raas 1.60c 8 00 1.30c 520 1.24c 545 1.24¢c 6 20 
es ES I i en wry hese bes nese cteiebs ie 1.80c 9 00 1.82c 730 1.48c¢ 650 143¢ 7 00 
ts Po. sabe bis sep v.65 si0canacesvedtewaghs 4 2.6lc 13 00 3. 24c 1,300 2.85¢ 1,250 2.47¢ 12 2 6 
Sheets, galvanized, TT UE CNUIINUIR Ss con scdasissesivnes 3.76c 18 15 0 4.42c 1,770 5.18c¢ 2,225 4.48 22 00 
en weirs weaned ae eee ims oe 2.20c 11 00 2.00c 800 1.82c¢ 800 1.68¢ 8 $0 
PU I CEG by co'cec sce v sees cee sssnbssinywe wee ese’ 2.40c 12 00 2. 56¢ 1,025 2.17¢ 950 2.14c 10 10 0 
STEP CPOE COLETTE RT 3.1le 15 10 0 3.3lc 1,325 2.74c 1,200 2.85 14 00 
ee ike ns kes ine SHRAGSS bey sek hs Cab ee 2.91c 14 10 0 2.77c 1,110 2.28c¢ 1,000 2.75¢ 13 10 0 
pe PPP LT Te eer tT 5.16 ie 2 5 : $6.06 ae 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported ee 
Fouadry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50—3.00................. $19.53 4 70 $17.57 325(2) = $19.11 380 §=6 $21.16 92 
ig FR A AP ir PS ae 396. 4 0.0 15.67 250(1) 18.11 360 24.15 105 
NN ee ee ee ee nig 4.497 1 00 7. 84c 145 7 .80c 155 6.21c 27 
Ce a chink dpe S ow ksaaw ina eheentt scbdbescdbugheas- deve 31.43¢ 7 O00 24.86 460 26.41 §25 21.85 95 
lk on ne Swale wins aid ¥ «(6 be Rtas 1.70c 8 100 1.25¢ 500 1.37¢ 600 1.25¢ 120 
ENS 6 hSbe a oRBEN Wes ie ote nd hWecavesvecceessc e68e"9'O'O 1.47c 550 1. 33¢ 585 1.20c is. 
ee ness a pbk Kh OSp HAT oD ES AED aS's0 1.80c 9 00 1.39¢ 555 1.3lc 575 1.22¢c 117 
SS ce cea ids saa hb aeceneeeeses 1.50¢ 9 100 1. 83c 735 1. 64c 720 1. 36c 130 
ELD MRT ne vind Sed ces sobs vpesesccedicc ce 2.71c 13 10 0 2.87¢ 1,150 3.02c 1,325 2.29¢ 220 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated................0000- 3.66c 18 50 4.37c 1,750 5.19%. 2,275 4.17c 400 
A tain ROSY cal Rina Sates MA culls kk 5s 04 aWAG48 Dass 2.40c 12 00 2.57c 1,030 2.41c 1,075 1.67c 160 
i i, vaca x CUCRR S005 CO WNE NES 60 00 donee 6 be be 2.30c 11 10 0 2.02c 810 1.98¢ 870 1.67c 160 
* Middlesbrough; tScotch foundry iron; (1) Basic-bessemer; (2) Longwy. British export furnace coke £1 1s Od ($4.71) f. o. b. Ferromanganese, 
£15 Os Od ($67.35) f.0.b. The equivalent prices in American currency are in dollars per ton for pig iron, coke, semifini$hed steel and rails; nnished 
steel is quoted in cents per pound and tin plate in dollars per box. British quotations are for basic open-hearth steel; French, Belgian, Luxemovurg, and 
German are for basic-bessemer steel. 











products, including scrap, amounted to scrap, amounted to 247,154 tons against 1181 tons in June to 1,531 tons in 
347,799 tons in July compared with 231,140 tons in June and 128,486 in July, but the figure compares with 
334,775 tons in June, and 314,522 in July of last year. Pig iron exports to 10,525 in the same month of last 
July of last year. Imports, including America show a slight recovery from year. 


Shortage of Money Handicaps Germans 


European Special Service 


produc- 73,565 tons; medium plates, 19,579 tons 


with 


been unsatisfactory. German 








ERLIN, Aug. 15.—Export  busi- 
B ness in Germany continues to be 

limited although a_ certain im- 

provement has taken place as 
works are compelled to sell in order to 
get money. Prices are declining; billets 
have been offered at £6 f.0.b. compared 
with the Beigian price of £6 13c, but 
on the other hand Luxemburg mills are 
offering billets at £5 17s 6d. However, 
there is no decided tendency pending the 
outcome of the London conference. Ton- 
nages have recently been -bought for 
shipment to India, South America and 
the northern European countries. Bel- 
gium is complaining of German compe- 
tition in plates and other rolled prod- 
ucts. The city of Hull, England, has or- 
dered 1500 tons of rails from a Ger- 
man firm at £15; the lowest English bid 
was £18 10s. 

The Disconto Gesellschaft bank of 
Berlin is negotiating for the extension of 
the Latvian railroads and it is hoped in 
Germany that trade will result, especial- 
ly as German exports of rails ‘have 


ers of tin plate cannot compete 
cheap English offers and very little busi- 
ness has been done. Fair tonnages of 
wire nails have been sold to the Balkans 
and the border states at about £13 10s. 
Wire has also been sold to the Balkans, 
the most recent shipment amounted to 
60 tons. Japan is practically out of the 
market as there now is sufficient stocks 
in that country. 

According to statistics published re- 
cently, German exports of iron and steel 
in June totaled 84,409 tons compared 
with 86,418 tons in May. Total exports 
of iron and steel during the first six 
months of the year aggregated 749,487 
tons compared with 969,291 tons in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Exports 
of pig iron during the first half of this 
year amounted to 28,208 tons compared 
with 39,393 tons during the correspond- 
ing period of 1923; bars and structural 
shapes, 87,046 tons compared with 141,- 
553 tons in the first six months of 1923; 
ship plates, 37,497 tons compared with 


compared with 20,699 tons; and sheets 
11,516 tons, compared with 6105 tons 
during the first six months of last year; 
the increase in the sale of sheets is due 
to improved sales to Holland and Aus- 
tria. 

Home trade has improved slightly as 
consumers are now buying at the re- 
duced rates. Buying still is handicapped 
by shortage of money. Prices continue 
to decrease, the traders in many cases 
selling considerably below the average 
in order to get ready money. The Ber- 
lin subway recently bought 400 tons of 
monier iron and structural shapes. The 
operations of plants are being reduced. 


Italian Industry Calm 


Washington, Aug. 26.—lItalian  busi- 
ness and industry show to some ex- 
tent the quiet normal situation for this 
time of year, but despite the seasonal 
incustrial calm, unemployment has reg- 
istered a further decline, with mod- 
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erate activity in the iron and steel in- 
dustry, according to a cable to the de-’ 
partment of commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache H. C. McLean at Rome. 


TradeQuiet p 


RUSSELS, Aug. 15.—Belgian in- 

dustrialists are impatiently await- 

ing the outcome of the London 

conference. 3usiness is prac- 
tically at a standstill at present and 
probably will remain so until the dele- 
gates of the various countries now as- 
sembled at London announce their de- 
cision, and even then it is doubtful 
whether there will be any marked im- 
provement. If the modified Dawes plan 
is agreed upon, it will be some time be- 
fore it becomes operative, and the effect 
of this settlement so far as industry is 
concerned will not be felt for several 
months. European manufacturers are 
not at all in favor of the proposition 
which has just been submitted to the 
Germany delegates as they fear that as 
soon as the latter puts her finances on 
a sound basis she will rapidly resume the 
position she once occupied in world 
commerce, and the smaller countries 
where industries are not quite so well 
organized will be faced with disastrous 


Announce Plans for A. F, A 


INAL plans for the annual meet- 

ing of the American Foundry- 

men’s association to be held Oct. 
13-16 at Milwaukee are nearing com- 
pletion. A general committee and 
nine special committees of Milwaukee 
foundrymen have been working in con- 
junction with the officers of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association in pre- 
paring for the entertainment of foun- 
drymen during their visit in the Wis- 
consin city. 

Emil Vilter, Vilter Mfg. Co., is chair- 
man of the general committee and of 
the executive committee. The chair- 
men of other committees are as fol- 
lows: Finance, C. R. Messinger, Chain 
Belt Co.; publicity, Fred Luening, 
Vilwaukee Journal; entertainment, J. J. 
McDevitt, S. Obermayer Co.; plant 
visitation, Al. Harrison, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co.; golf, John B. Bird, Ameri- 
can National Bank; ladies’ entertain- 
ment, R. L. Baldwin, Republic Carbon 
Co.; hotels, Irving Gilpatrick, Hotel 
Gilpatrick; transportation, John Mona- 
han, Chain Belt Co. 

The tentative technical program, 
which has been arranged by the papers 
committee of the American Foundry- 
men’s association, provides for 12 ses- 
sions of the Foundrymen’s association 
and two sessions which will be held 
jointly with the Institute of Metals 
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The Italian lire, while not showing 
any marked improvement compared 
with the American dollar, is remark? 
ably steady, varying only between 


525 
4.26 cents and 4.33 cents, noon cable 
buying rates, New York city, during 


July, reaching the higher quotation at 
the close of the month. 


ending London Conference 


European Staff Special 





Franc—$0.045 





competition. If this occurs, Belgium’s 
export trade will be the first to suffer 
due to her proximity to Germany as 
well as to the fact that both countries 
are specialized in similar lines of man- 
ufactured products. 

The principle cause of the present 
business depression is the instability of 
exchange rates. Buyers for export are 
asking for prices in sterling whereas 
3elgian manufacturers are reluctant to 
quote any other terms than Belgian 
francs. As the London conference is 
drawing to a close and its success now 
seems assured, a marked adjustment in 
exchange rates will follow and in antici- 
pation of this the Belgian francs has al- 
ready begun to move upward. As a re- 
sult of the recent improvement in the 
franc, offers which buyers were making 
a few days ago in sterling exchange for 





division of the American Institute of 
Condensed Program 
Monday, Oct. 13 
AFTERNOON 
1. Joint session with Institute of Metals 
division of A. I. M. M. E. 
2. Steel foundry session. 
Tuesday, Oct. 14 
MORNING 
3. Aluminum and alloys. Joint session 
with Institute of Metals division of 
A. 1. M. M. E. 
4. Steel foundry session. 
AFTERNOON 
6. Sand resear¢h session. 
5. Apprenticeship training session. 
7. Special session of Institute of Metals 
division of A. ka M. M. E. 
Wednesday, Oct. 15 
MORNING 
8. Sand research session. 
9. Electric furnace session. 
10. Industrial relations session. 
AFTERNOON 
11. Business session. 
EVENING 
Annual banquet. 
Thursday, Oct. 16 
MORNING 
12. Malleable cast iron session. 
AFTERNOON 
13. Gray iron session. é 











metallurgical products, when converted 
into Belgian exchange, are in many 
cases below the prices which are being 
obtained in the domestic market. This 
has checked foreign and domestic trade 
and is forcing prices downward. As a 
matter of fact published prices are only 
nominal and there is a wide margin in 
prices quoted by various furnaces and 
mills. Foundry pig iron No. 3 (2.50 to 
3.00 silicon) has moved down from 375 
francs ($18.75) to 365 frances ($18:25) 
per metric ton. Billets have been sold 
recently at 500 francs ($25) per metric 
ton, which is 25 francs ($1.25) under 
last week’s price. There has been a 
corresponding reduction all along the 
line except on a few items of finished 
steel products which may be considered 
as specialties. The number of sales and 
the volume of business transacted dur- 
ing the past fortnight has been so small 
that it is extremely difficult to give even 
a fair indication of average market 
prices. 


: Convention 


Mining and Metallurgical Engineers. 
The schedule of sessions is shown in 
the accompanying condensed program. 

It will be noted that particular at- 
tention again is given to the subject 
of sand research, Among the other 
subjects.to which entire sessions have 
been devoted are apprentice training, 


industrial relations, and electric fur- 
naces, The usual sessions will be de- 
voted to non-ferrous metals and alu- 


minum alloys, and steel, malleable, and 
gray iron foundry practice. In addi- 
tion to the 50 technical papers, the 
program provides for the reports of 10 
or a dozen technical committees. 

The association is calling attention 
to the fact that reduced fare will be 
granted by the railroads on condition 
that 250 certificates are validated. No 
certificates will be sent out from the 
office of the secretary of the Amer- 
ican Foundrymen’s association as here- 
tofore. Foundrymen intending to visit 
the convention must obtain certificates 
from local ticket agents. 

Details of the entertainment program, 
including arrangements for visits to 
many of the industrial plants of Mil- 
waukee will be announced later. The 
complete program, as it stands at the 
time of going to press, will be pub- 
lished in the pre-convention issue of 
Iron Trape Review, Oct. 9. 
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Steel Prices Run True To Form 


HIE steel industry has been undergoing a gradual 
expansion of demand and operations since July 
hut evidence of the improvement is not to be 


Weakness still clings 
This 


found in the movement of prices. 
to the structure of finished material quotations. 
market anomaly is a familar phenomenon in the open- 
ing stages of a recovery in the steel trade. The shad- 
ing of quotations now and for a little time to come, 
even in the face of marked enlargement of activity 
therefore would only be in keeping with past perform- 
ances under similar circumstances. 

Following the panic of 1907 the iron and steel in- 
dustry, as measured by pig iron production, began 
definitely to recover in July of 1908. Activity con- 
tinued strong until the spring of 1910. Yet the price 
of steel bars Pittsburgh, which had been at 1.60c per 
pound in 1907, declined steadily until it reached 1.15c 
in April of 1909. 
which carried the quotation up to 1.50c by January 


1910. 


Similarly, in 1921 the low point of the depression in 


From that point recovery began 


general business and in the steel trade came in July. 
From that point there blossomed forth a recovery of 
vast and long sustained proportions. But the price 
of steel bars did not touch its low point until February 
1922 or eight months following the low point of pro- 
duction. By February 1922 both ingot and pig iron 
production had doubled over the records for the previ- 
ous July. Iron TraApE ReviEw’s composite market av- 
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erage of 14 iron and steel quotations also touched its 
lowest point in February 1922 and started its upward 
climb from that point. 

At the ebb of a major recession a large portion of 
steelmaking capacity is reduced to idleness. In July 
of 1921 the industry was operating at about 20 per 
cent of capacity while in July 1924 it was down to 
about 40 per cent of capacity. As demand recovers 
productive capacity slowly begins to swing into opera- 
Meanwhile 
sellers, starved for business, are anxious to acquire 
For some months 


tion under the stimulus of better buying. 
tonnage. Keen competition results. 
at the incipiency of revival buyers frequently are at 
As producers’ books become more and 
advantage tends to dis- 


an advantage. 
more comfortably filled, this 
appear. If demand continues to broaden more rapidly 
than outputs expand, prices must inevitably advance 
in order to bring the higher cost plants into operation. 
In that case many buyers may find that they have 
over-waited. 

be of 


market. will 


especial interest because of the existence of a num- 


The unfolding of the present 
ber of unusual features. Unfilled orders have dropped to 
the lowest levels ever reached relative to productive ca- 
pacity. Buyers have been excessively cautious and 
producers are exceedingly wary of overstepping the 
bounds of current requirements. In the background 
of this situation there looms the great plethora of 
credit in the country and the possibility of some degree 
of “gold inflation” which may influence a rise of prices. 
In that case steel prices would go forward, along with 
the rest. Both buyer and seller have many things to 
watch in the economic skies but there is every reason- 
able assurance that the recovery now underway has some 
months to go and that prices for steel products will 
reflect the improvement sooner or later. 





When Pigs Are Not Pigs 


TATISTICS and arithmetic are essentials of mod- 
.) ern business but the application of the latter some- 

times leads the unwary into curious extravagances 
and errors, depending upon the point of view that 
is pursued. Perhaps this has given rise to the old 
saw that figures are more to be depended upon than 
those who endeavor to interpret them. 

A cace in point is that of pig iron stocks. Rarely 
have the producers making iron for sale had so much 
unshipped iron on their yards as at present, this 
totaling over 1,250,000 tons; certainly, not in the more 
than five years that complete official statistics have been 
Beyond that date there are no dependable 
figures that permit of comparison. The furnaces have 
about 800,000 tons of unfilled orders on hand. There- 
fore, some may say the simple subtraction of sales 


compiled. 


from stocks gives unsold tonnage, i. e., that pressing 
the market for an outlet. To express it positively, 
800,000 tons of the stock on hand has been sold. 
But does this follow? Hardly, and certainly not in pig 
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iron. 
common denominator. 

Most people know that pig iron is sold by grade or 
analysis and not simply as pig iron. Any individual 
furnace would be phenomenally lucky if it could match 
its stocks against orders subsequently taken. Hence, 
a considerably less figure than the stocks minus the 
total orders would represent the iron actually unsold. 
Just what this would be, of course is beyond practical 
determination. Furthermore, pig iron orders in great 
part are for future delivery and hence in many cases 
Meanwhile the stocks 


The two figures have not been reduced to a 


against iron not yet made. 
must be carried along. 

For the same reason because the Steel corporation 
has 1,000,000 tons of unfilled orders is no assurance it 
can operate for two months, assuming its capacity to 
be 500,000 tons monthly. Its order book may not fit 
its mills. Furthermore, a steel order is not a live one 
until it is ordered out by the buyer. The same is true 
of pig iron. 

To declare that so much iron sold on order means 
that much unsold untrue 
mathematically and is misleading. 
naces continue to make as much iron as they ship, it 
is obvious the total stocks will remain a fixed market 
factor. That is the situation at present. 

Shipments, therefore, and not booked orders are 
the key factor to the market’s true position. They alone 
Which is another way 


less tonnage in stock is 


So long as the fur- 


are the emasculators of stocks. 
of saying that you can’t accept all you hear or read and 
that all pigs are not pigs because they happen to be 
called such. 





Cost of Government Oppressive 


ERHAPS the most significant of the domestic 
P vrobiem: confronting the nation is the high and 

increasing cost of government. Substantial re- 
duction of taxation is one of the greatest needs of 
business, industry and agriculture. In his address of 
ecceptance, President Coolidge pointed out that the 
amazing sum of seven and a half billions needed an- 
nually to sustain the federal and local governments 
represents all the pay of 5,000,000 wage earners 
receiving $5 a day, working 300 days in the year. 
Yet the cost of maintaining the federal government 
consumes less than half that amount, despite the ex- 
pansion of costly government functions. 

A significant thing about taxation is the real burden 
of tax levies upon the people is that of state, county 
and twonship tax, and that the nearer the tax-levying 
power gets to the producer and laborer, the heavier the 
burden becomes. In the townships of the rural regions 
have been the places where tax increases have been 
heaviest and in these places the tax levies are voted 
directly by the people themselves. 

While national government costs have forced tax 
increases of 380 per cent in the last 10 years, this 


does not represent such great increases in operating ex- 
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penses of the government as it appears. It must be 
taken into consideration that a large part of this in- 
crease was due to the astounding expenses of war- 
time. And the federal taxes now are being reduced. 
When property owners and farmers must pay from 3 
to 5 per cent of the values of their property in taxes, 
they necessarily suffer severe handicaps. Recent sug- 
gestions that the administrative officials of the various 
states get together on taxation problems was well ad- 
vised. Of the total revenues of. states, 
municipalities, nearly 79 per cent comes from direct 


counties and 


property tax. 

The President, in his address, suggested that the 
people of America “work less for the government and 
more for themselves.’’ The country is going to demand 
of coming sessions of congress even more reductions in 
taxes, and along scientific lines. 





Improving Microphotography 
APID changes are taking place in the meth- 
R ods employed for examining and testing iron 
and steel. Not only is new equipment being 
brought into play, as in the case of the X-ray for 
steel, but the routine practice of many years’ stand- 

ing is being studied, revised and improved. 
This 


which is discussed at length in an article in this is- 


is true in the case of microphotography, 


sue. Here the author points to the misleading or 
inconclusive results obtained by the common micro- 
scopic method of testing gray iron. He explains 
that while microscopic photography at high or 
medium idea of the 
structure of a uniform specimen, such as steel, the 


powers affords an accurate 
method is not as reliable when applied to cast iron 
because of the lack of uniformity of its structure. 
The investigator is obliged to select an area that 
may be considered representative of the metal, and 
in this The 
author recommends that lower magnifications be 
used so that larger areas may be photographed, thus 
reducing the weight of the personal factor. 
Metallurgists doubtless will agree with the au- 
thor in Certainly, any 
step that will assist in making the sample more 


selection lies the chance for error. 


most of his conclusions. 


truly representative of the object to be tested should 
be received with favor. 





Jurisdictional Wars Extensive 

BSURDITIES arising from closed shop domina- 

tion took a new form recently in connection 
machine tools in the 


with the installation of 


new Henry Snyder junior high school in Jersey 
City. The equipment, sold by manufacturers at the 


usual discount to educational institutions, was to be de- 
livered by the sellers and set in place. But in their 
efforts to do so they were halted by the local struc- 
tural iron workers and riggers union. The machinery 
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was of iron, hence it appeared to them to be a job 
iron workers. The 
and 


strictly in line for structural 


truckmen, even though they were union men 
equipped properly, could not install the machinery. 

After a couple of days delay, while the union leader 
was consulted by his agent, each of the machinery 
representatives was told that in the event he took with 
the utmost kindliness to the offer, he might have his 
equipment, whether one machine or a number, re- 
moved from the trucks into the building provided he 
was willing to employ no less than five men, one 
of whom was to be a foreman. The four journeymen 
The 


latter was to be paid a week’s wages, should the 


were to receive $12 a day, and the foremen $15. 


work exceed three days. 
With the equipment several hundred miles from 
the plant, and with suit for violation of contract a 
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possible alternative the majority of the machinery 
representatives had little else to do but accept. But 
their troubles were not ended. The union riggers 
naturally did not have equipment. Finally out of sheer 
generosity, the truckmen offered the machinery agents 
their trucking rigging. Later, when the equipment 
was in the building and it came to turning the bolts 
to relieve the skids, it was learned that the structural 
workers had done their bit. Removing the skids from 
under the machines was purely a union carpenter’s job, 
and all others were advised to lay off. 

As a result of the experience, machinery dealers have 
had to pay several times what the work of installation 
otherwise would have cost, to say nothing of loss of 
time and other inconveniences. Such conditions con- 
demn the closed shop in the minds of fair-thinking 
persons. 








Yesterdays in Industry 


Trade and Technical News Reproduced from IRON 
TRADE REVIEW 10, 20 and 30 Years Ago 


abandoned this entire plant and built a 


larger several miles further 


out from the center of the city. 


much one 


x * * 
Foote Bros. Gear & Machine Co. was 
formed at Chicago to take over the busi- 


ness of James & Foote. 

















Aug. 23, 1894 


)” Sram discussion is aroused by the 
low tariff. Cotton ties have 


new 











been made free and imports are expected 

to take the business from domestic makers. 

A rush of business is expected with the 

uncertainty on tariff rates. 
* + o* 

W. E. McKenna, general 
dent of the Great Northern Railway, has 
been granted a patent on a process for 
renewing steel rails by rerolling to a 
smaller section. A company is to be 
organized to work the process. 


removal of 


superinten- 


* * x 
Discussion was active then, as now, as 
to the effects of the limitation of the 


number of apprentices in stove foundries 
and the shortage of molders. 





Aug. 25, 1904 











York be- 
the 


INFERENCES at New 
ween steel producers develops 


in finished materials are for the best in- 
terests of the tron and steel trade. The 


Lackawanna Steel Co. is expected to 


join the pools or to adopt the agreed 
prices. 
* * * 

Control of the Commonwealth Steel 
Co., St. Louis, was bought from _ the 
Niedringhaus interests by Clarence H. 
Howard and associates) Mr. Howard 


was vice president of the American Steel 
Foundries. 
* * ~ 

Sixteen ore vessels were loaded in 
24 hours at the docks of the Duluth 
Coal & Iron Range railroad at Two 
Harbors, Mich. A new record was 
made in handling 87,835 gross tons of 


ore. 
. 


G. H. Gardner resigned as president of 


the Iron & Steel Press Co., publisher 
of Iron TRADE REvIEW and was _ suc- 
ceeded by John A. Penton. 

* * x 


The W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., Chicago, was building a modern 
power plant at North avenue and Noble 





practically unanimous opinion that pools street. Since that time the company has 
Some Prices from the Past 

Aug.23 Aug. 25 Aug. 27 

1894 1904 1914 

amide UNNI SE Saas UE ease bean ces capates ba 20 00 oes 12.60 13.90 
ni. EE 2. 0k. | Cc Rupe esehesscndgesesnenees 11.75 12.75 14.90 
No. 2 foundry, Pittsburgh .......-s--eseeee cree eee eee eeens 10.50 13.00 13.90 
i ee oc ckbe bap cce de sccepuneucnesess 10.00 13.50 14.00 
Bistew Seemering, GUCAMO sues d cscs saccssceccsscosesace csedes 4.50 14.75 16.00 
i MOEN Liebe cccceesessevecsase seve a 9.50 10.00 
Bate, satwel, Patsabeteg hha siininis ciciniee sais sees scecccsevscesess hat 1.35¢ 1.20¢ 
eee, Se AD ss ols snp ake 44 bos 8a noe eh ba CERES SEwevane +e 1.30¢ 1.70¢ 1.38¢ 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh .........6.0- eee e eee ee eeees eg 11.50 11.50 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ..........:.0ceeeeeeeeeeeeeene 6.00 9.50 9.50 











Aug. 27, 1914 











JUDGE B. H. GARY in an interview 
in the Outlook says the general busi- 


ness situation and ethics have changed 
for the better and credits Theodore 
Roosevelt with much influence in that 
direction. 

* * * 


Delay has been met in prosecuting labor 
blackmailers at Chicago through changes 
in the personnel of the federal prosecu- 


tor’s office. 


oe Toe: 
Consolid ate 


The Detroit Machine Tool Co., De- 
troit, has consolidated with the Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass., manufacturer of 
grinding wheels and grinding machin- 
ery. The Detroit company was a pio- 
neer in developing and marketing a cen- 
terless grinding machine and a new 
method of grinding. It is stated mo 
change in the business policy of the 
Detroit company is to be made. Harold 
W. Holmes will continue as president 
and general manager of the Detroit Ma- 
chine Tool Co., and the plant will con- 
tinue to be operated at 6545 St. Antoine 
street, Detroit. The following officers 
and directors of the Norton Co. have 
been added to the board of the Detroit 
Machine Tool Co.; Clifford S. Ander- 
son, vice president; Henry Duckworth, 
treasurer, William LaCoste Neilson and 


Aldus C. Higgins. 
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N ews of Societies 


Past and Coming Meetings of National and Local 
Trade and Technical Organizations 











MONG the inspection trips which 
A have been arranged during the 

convention of the American So- 
ciety for Steel Treating at Boston, Sept. 
22-26, will be visits to the plants of the 
General Electric Co., Lynn, Mass.; 
Thomas G. Plant Co.; Waltham Watch 
Co.; and Nomkeag Mfg. Co. In addition, 
visits will be made to Harvard uni- 
versity, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and the Charleston navy 
yard. The morning technical sessions 
of the convention are to be held in 
the ball room of the Copley Plaza 
while the afternoon sessions will be 
conducted in the meeting room at the 


Commonwealth Pier where the ex- 
position is to be held. 
The exposition, which will be the 


largest yet held by the society, will 
occupy 150,000 square feet. Of the 200 
exhibitors 30 represent steelmakers, 30 
others represent furnace manufactur- 
ers, while some 70 represent machinery 
and machine tool builders. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 23, the 
annual smoker will be held in the 
ballroom of the Copley Plaza. The 
banquet and dance will be held on 
Thursday evening at the same place. 
Governor Cox of Massachusetts and 
Mayor Curley of Boston will make ad- 
dresses. 

‘| hoa 


Arrange Third Power Show 


According .to an announcement just 
made, the third national Exposition of 
Power and Mechanical Engineering 
will be held in the Grand Central Pal- 
ace, New York, Dec. 1-6. The exhibi- 
tion will parallel the annual meetings 
of the American Society of Mechani- 
cal Engineers and the American So- 
ciety of Refrigerating Engineers. 

ee 
Foundrymen Are Entertained 

Nearly 250 members of the New 
England Foundrymen’s association meet- 
ing in Providence, R. IL. recently spent 
a day and evening as guests of the 
Providence Gas Co. The entertain- 
ment included a trip by special boat 
down the harbor to Newport where 
the navy gave a demonstration of the 
various methods of launching  tor- 
pedoes. Of particular interest was the 
test launching of a torpedo from an 
airship, In the evening most those 
who took the boat ride attended a 
banquet at the Providence Biltmore 


hotel. The Providence Gas Co. man- 

ufactures by-product foundry coke 

and part of the program consisted of 

a trip to its modern coke making 

plant in the suburbs of Providence. 
et ae 


Safety Problems to Be Discussed 


Numerous papers of interest to the 
metal working industry will be pre- 
sented at various sessions of the thir- 
teenth annual safety congress of the 
National Safety council at the Brown 
and Seelbach hotels, Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 29 to Oct. 3. The annual meet- 
ing will be held Monday morning 
Sept. 29, and will include the usual 
routine of business. A general ses- 
sion will be held Monday afternoon, 
at which papers on general subjects 
will be presented and other general 
sessions will be held succeeding after- 
noons, the morning being devoted 
principally to sectional meetings. The 
program for the metals section, the 





Convention Calendar 








Sept. 15-18—-New Haven Machine Tool Exhibit. 
Annual meeting and exhibition, Mason labora- 
tory, Yale university, Prof. S. W. Dudley, 
Mason laboratory, Yale university, New Hav- 
en, Conn., is secretary. 

Sept. 22-26—American Society for Steel Treat- 

ing. Annual convention and exhibition, Com- 
monwealth Pier, Boston. W. H. Eisenman, 
4600 Prospect avenue, Cleveland, is secre- 
tary. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 3—National Safety Council. An- 
nual safety congress, Louisville, Ky. d 
Cameron, 168 North Michigan avenue, Chica- 
go, is secretary. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3—National Safety Congress. An- 
nual meeting under auspices of National 
Safety council, Brown hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
W. H. Camerson, 168 North Michigan: avenue, 
Chicago, is managing director. 

Oct. 2-4—American Electrochemical society. Fall 
meeting at the Hotel Tuller, Detroit. Colin 
G. Fink, Columbia university, New York, is 
secretary. 

Oct. 13-15—American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers. Annual meeting at 
Tutweiler hotel, Birmingham, Ala. F. 
Sharpless, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, 
York, is secretary. 

Oct, 13-16—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Annual convention and exhibition, Auditorium, 
Milwaukee. C. Hoyt, 140 S. Dearborn 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

Oct. 16-18—American Gear Manufacturers’ as- 
sociation. Semiannual meeting at Briarcliff 
Lodge, Briarcliff Manor, Westchester county, 
N. Y. T. W. Owen, 2443 Prospect avenue, 
Cleveland, is secretary. 

Oct. 20-25—National Management Week. Simul- 
taneous meetings will be held in 65 cities 
of the United States and Canada. Ernest 
Hartford, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York, is secretary of the committee on ar- 
rangements. 

Oct. 22-24—National 
Equipment Manufacturers. 
at Congress hotel, Chicago. 
608 South Dearborn street, 
retary. 


New 


Association of Farm 
Annual meeting 
H. J. Sameit, 
Chicago, is sec- 
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chairman of which is T. H. McKen- 
ney, superintendent of labor and safe- 
ty, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, 
is as follows: 


Tuesday, Sept. 30, 10 a. m. 
Reports of officers and committtees 
Appointment of nominating committee. 
“Construction, Operation and Maintenance of 
Overhead Electric Traveling Cranes,” by 
S. Hall, Illinois Steel Co., South Chicago, III. 
“Safe Operation and Use of Crane Chains,” 
by A. V. de Forest, research engineer Ameri- 
can Chain Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1, 

Election of officers. 
“Protective Devices and Clothing for Found- 
ry Workmen,” by W. E. Watters, National 


10 a. m. 


eee & Steel Castings Co., Melrose Park, 
vs Sale Handling and Use of Cutting and 
Welding Gases,” by . S.. Smith, Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., New York, and G. O. 
Carter, Linde Air Products Co., New York. 
The automotive section is devoted 


principally to consideration of machine 


shop safety and the program is as 
follows: 

Tuesday, Sept. 30, 10 a. m. 
“Punch Presses and Dies, and Safe Con- 
struction and Operation,” by George  S. 
Thompson, Royal Indemnity Co., Detroit 


“New Specification for Guards in the Power 
Press Code,” by C. B. Auel, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exhibit and demonstration of power press 
safeguards and feeding devices,’ by G. A. 
Kuechenmeister, Dominion Forging & Stamping 
Co., Walkerville, Ont. 


Wednesday, Oct. 1, 10 a. m. 


“Plant Housekeeping,” by J. J. Stunze, 
caster Steel Products Co., Lancaster, Pa. 
“Eye Protection in Metal Working Plants,” 


Lan- 


by J. H. Reynolds, New York Indemnity Co., 
Detroit. 
Thursday, Oct. 2, 10 a. m, 

“Standard Statistics,” by E. J. Clark, Tern 
stedt Mfg. Co., Detroit. 

“Falling and Dropping of Materials,” by 
L. A. Blanchard, National Equipment Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 


A feature of the program will be 
the appearance of Mrs. Frank B. Gil- 
breth of Montclair, N. J., who will 
speak on, “The Fatigue Problem in 
Industry.” Major Frank B. Gilbreth 
devoted many years to the problems 
of fatigue and safety and, since his 
death a few months ago, his wife is 
carrying on the studies in which they 
both were formerly engaged. H. O. 
Houze, personnel manager for the 
National Malleable & Steel Castings 
Co., Cleveland, will read a paper on 
“Educating the Workman.” 





To Supply Mill Equipment 


Bethlehem Steel Co. recently awarded 
to the Morgan Engineering Co., Alli- 
ance, O., contract for furnishing the fol- 
lowing mill equipment in the Lacka- 
wanna plant of the Bethlehem com- 
pany: Two 28-inch structural mill 
trains, complete; one extra set of spare 
roll housings, complete; four traveling 
and tilting tables; three back traveling 
tables and chutes; one runout table to 
hot saw; one hot bed complete includ- 
ing receiving and delivery tables, two 
gag beam straightening machines. The 
Morgan company also received contract 
for supplying one furnace approach 
table for the 35-inch réughing mill. 

















Current Statistics of Industry 








Long Decline Is Halted in 
Coke Production 


The decline in the production of 
beehive coke was halted, temporarily 
at least, in the week ended Aug. 16. 
The estimated total output, based on 
reports from the coke carriers on the 
number of cars loaded, is placed at 


94,000 net tons, an increase of approxi- 


mately 5,000 tons. The gain occurred 
in Pennsylvania and Ohio and_ the 
group of four southern states. Ihe 
output in the other districts remained 


unchanged. The record by districts fol- 
lows: 
Week ended 


Aug. 16, Aug. 9, Aug. 18, 
1924a 1924b 1923 
Pennsylvania and Ohio. . 58,000 55,000 277,00 
West Virginia ...... 5.00 5,000 19,000 
Alabama, Kentucky, Ten 
nessee and Georgia . 15,000 13,000 16,000 
aes Pe a . 7,000 7,000 11,000 
Colorado and New Mex 
ico vdeee obs 5,000 5,000 6,000 
Washington and Utah 4,000 4,000 5,000 
United States total ... 94,000 89,000 334,000 
Daily average 16,000 15,000 56,000 
(a) Subject to revision. (b) Revised from 
last report. 


Recovery of bituminous coal produc- 
tion continues gradually. In the weeks 
ended Aug. 16 the output was 7,831,000 
against 7,484,000 two weeks before. 


Sheet Sales and Output 


Increased in July 





Sales of sheets reported by the Na- 


tional Association of Sheet and Tin 
Plate Manufacturers increased from 
108,693 tons in June to 135,998 tons 
in July. Production increased from 


114,807 tons to 144,291 tons, and ship- 


ments inereased from 141,176 tons to 
151,255 tons. Unfilled tonnage, and 
stocks decreased. The association re- 


ports the figures by which the follow- 
ing comparisons are made, 


Per Per 
Net tons cent Net tons cent 
July, of June, of 
1924 capacity 1924 capacity 
Sales : ...135,998 45.9 108,693 38.7 
Production 144,291 48.7 114,807 40.9 
Shipments .151,255 51.0 141,176 50.2 


Unfilled tonnage 


Aug. 1 and July 

 _/ Se .203,440 68.7 246,810 87.9 
Stock awaiting 

shipment first 

of following 

AS 70,798 23.9 82,465 29.4 
In stock unsold 

first of follow- 

ing month 39,621 13.4 45,776 16.3 
The total number of hot mills in 


the United States is 686 having a ca- 
pacity for July of approximately 413,- 
000 net toms, g@and the percentage of 





the total capacity to which the July 
figures relate is 71.7 per cent. Fol- 
lowing is a comparison of sales, pro- 


duction and shipments reported by the 
association during the past 15 months. 


Sales Production Shipments 
July 135,998 144,291 151,255 
June 108,693 114,807 141,176 
AS 126,487 176,582 196,254 
NEE = ia 6% ved 0.0 06 182,903 234,000 235,967 
Pree rr ae: pe 278,767 262,497 
February ....... 189,081 275,118 249,859 
January, 1924 .. 234,858 274,097 228,660 
December ... 349,446 155,229 188,600 
November ..... 165,491 188,144 199,836 
October 185,110 225,714 230,820 
September 223,556 185,577 205,772 
IES Vintec Sin lovee 116,659 234,112 234,486 
ES res ay Bia o/s @ 92,358 174,910 192,261 
PO Ses Rises don 172,637 218,432 233,128 
OS . 242,624 200,006 278,059 


July Automobile Output 
Turns Upward 


Aug. 





Washington, 25.—Production 
of -passenger cars and trucks in July 
cent 
first 


262,876 a gain of 7 per 
the June and the 
gain since last March. The figures com- 
piled by the department of commerce 


totaled 


over output, 





show that passenger car output in- 
creased while truck production declined. 
During the month 237,652 passenger 
cars were made against 217,943 in 
June an increase of 9 per cent. The 
Index to Business 
Trend Charts 
THIS ISSUE 
Subject Page 
eT Ee ee ee eee rere 532 
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in June. In the first seven: months of 
1924, 2,044,173 passenger cars and 
216,867 trucks were produced, a total 
of 2,261,040 the same _ period 
of 1923 the record 2,128,369 pas- 
senger cars and 217,500 trucks a total 
of 2,359,238 cars. The tabulated monthly 
record of passenger car and truck pro- 
duction follows: 


cars, In 


was 


Passenger Cars 


1922 1923 1924 
ON = er rae rar 81,696 223,822 287,353 
oy ae eee Pee 109,171 254,782 336,374 
es yee 152,962 319,789 348,356 
OO tha ctaees Nees 197,224 344,661 337,045 
BERT (cov ccc cae «oe £00sber, sn .20463 
| EES eae eee le 163,053 337,442 217,943 
SOO 4, cuubw oun s.cawa 225,103 297,413 237,652 
SE Pere re 243,498 314,431 ...... 
POOMADES va cec ccna eth) Ue 5 re 
Ee Tee eR Te eee 
pS arate Sine. GEES? ov zene 
ar en ae 208,016 275;472 ...... 
*Revised. 
Trucks 
1922 1923 1924 
Ne Pee 9,596 19,732 28,925 
oy ee ee 13,360 223173 31,153 
eee 20,036 ~ 35,284 34,118 
7 RPE rey eee 22,665 38,085 36,156 
May 24,120 43,730 33,412 
BE o°s 0 a 5,0 eames od 26,354 41,173 27,874 
LEER ERS Coe pare 22,083 30,692 25,224 
errr se 24,711 Se 
ee ae Ios. “Sate sevsree 
ES napa eeu ce 24,024 30,107 ..<... 
November ....scess 21,967 a! ee 
SA ee meee Bares. oo dill cs 
*Revised. 


Hope To Reopen Empire 


Plan ts Soon 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 25.—Most of the 
departments of the plant of the British 
Empire Steel Corp. have been closed, 
according to President Wolvin’s an- 
nouncement, but it is thought that the 
company will be able to book some sub- 
stantial business in the next few weeks, 
in which case the plant will be re-opened. 
The principal departments of the cor- 
poration showed a considerable increase 
first seven 
months of 1924, as compared with the 
corresponding period of last year. Pro- 
duction of pig iron for the period 
amounted to 159,457 tons, as against 
140,567 tons, while the output of ingots 
totaled 171,803 tons compared with 160,- 
925 for the first months of the 
1923. 

The total production for the whole 
year 1923 amounted to 277,081 tons of 
pig iron and 297,988 tons of ingots. This 
would indicate that for the first seven 
of the present year, the com 
pany is well ahead of production for the 
previous year, and has probably ample 
supplies on hand to provide for any im- 
mediate requirements. 


in production during the 


seven 


year 


months 
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BY JOHN W. HILL, FINANCIAL EDITOR 


Sentiment is 


NDUSTRY continues to move gradually but 
| encouragingly out of the doldrums. 

improving and sales resistance in a great many 
lines is growing steadily less insurmountable. 

Buyers’ interest is quickening under the influence 
of :maller stocks of goods, and of easy money. 
there is appearing a reawakening of 
Speculation has revealed itself 


Moreover, 
speculative instincts. 
bodly in the grain and security market, but only 
faintly and timidly in trade where it is beginning to 
be felt that prices are at the bottom. 

The past week brought a sharp reaction in coin, a 
toning down of sharemaket exuberance and a slight 
stiffening of money rates. None of these develop- 
ments was of significance in changing the outlook. 
They will serve a good purpose however, if they 
recall the realities and tend to head off inflationary 
tendencies. 


Corn Declines 


Corn fell. 16 cents a bushel from its high estate 
last week. Its sharp rise to extreme heights was due 
to predictions of an immense crop failure, based 
upon expectations that there would be no more grow- 
ing weather. But growing weather promptly ap- 
peared, and crop estimates were revised. 

Nothing has happened, however, to indicate a 
bumper corn crop. Growers seem assured of prices 
which will more than make up the deficiency in 
yield. Meanwhile, the general agricultural situation 
is unmistakably brighter. The wheat crop is good 


and prices are high. The government forecasts a 
cotton crop of nearly 13,000,000 bales, the best since 
1920, with prices more than double thoce of 1913. 
3uciness is beginning to prepare for substantial 
autumn trade. Some large industrial companies have 
been greatly enlarging their cash reserves out of 
earnings with a view of expanded activities. The 
fact that car loadings are growing not only indicates 
heavier movement of grain but also a wider distribu- 


tion of goods. 


Car Loadings Gain 

Car loadings have been running from 10 to 12 
per cent below those of corresponding periods of 
1923. Recently the divergence has narrowed. Out- 
puts of industrial goods has fallen much further 
than has traffic. It is to be inferred from this fact 
that consumption has been outrunning production and 
that inventories have been worked down. 

The slight stiffening of the money market, re- 
flects the crop movement and the expanding credit 
needs of trade for fall. However, there is no reason 
to expect any deviation from the path of extremely 
easy money for months to come. 

The money market can easily absorb all domestic 
demands as well as take care of large loans to Eu- 
rope. The first of these will be this country’s share of 
the $200,000,000 loan to Germany under the Dawes 
pian. Prompt inauguration of the plan now seems 
assured with the apparent complete approval of the 
London agreement by both France and Germany. 





The Barometer of Business 


Weekly Comparison 


Week One One 
Last week before mo.ago year ago 1913 
Business failures .. 319 366 358 324 
Cash ratio Fed. 2 3: 
Res. System %.. 82.5 82.5 83.5 77.9 
Loan Rate, 4-6 : 
mos. N. Y. %.. 3-3% 3% 3% 5 5% 
Aver. 25 industrial : 
SRRIGES caves 3% $118.95 $119.88 $114.87 $102.95 $158.19 
Aver. 25 railroad - 
NE Sa ieee $70.30 $72.09 $70.74 $56.25 $82.97 
Aver 40. bonds.. $80.50 $81.35 $81.89 $76.37 $93.00 
Car loadings week ‘ Hs 
ended Aug. 9 .. 942,198 945,731 910,415 973,162 *971,269 
Bank debits 240 
cities (000 omit- 
We aerancnes $9,144,705 $9,392,582 $9,410,000 $8,150,831 ...... 
*1920 
Foreign Exchange (Demand) 
Last week One week One One year 
Normal close before month ago ago 
Pay Pee $4.86 $4.47 $4.54 $4.40: $4.55 
aurea shee 19.3¢ 5.32c 5.69c 5.12¢ 5.71c 
LUE dees 19.3¢ 4,41c 4.52c 4.31¢ 4.33¢ 


Monthly Comparison 


Dodge Building One One 1913 
awards in 27 July Month before Yearago Mo. average 
states (sq. ft.) 41,178,800 48,064,100 42,573,400 31,250,000 

Business failures: 

Number .... 1,615 1,607 1,231 1,336 
Liabilities $36,813,238 $34,099,031 $35,700,000 $22,732,000 
Exports ...... 278,000,000 $306,982,000 $302,186,000 $233,195,000 


Excess of gold 
$18,507,000 


imports .... $24,913,000 $27,906,000 +$630,716 
Bureau of labor 

price index . 147 144.6 150.6 100 
Bradstreet’s price 

oe OS aes 136.5 132.2 138.7 100 
Economist’s Brit- 

ish price index 171.4 166.7 154 100 
Nat’l Industrial 

Con. board liv- 

ing cost index 161.7 161.7 161.9 $100 
New incorpora- 

tiOM 5 se $572,195,750 $455.022,400 $724,920,006 $49,301,000 
Railroad net 

earnings _,.., "$65,528,000 $60,595,000 $88,287,500 $59,301,000 


’ #Excess of gold exports. July, 1914. *June. 
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Merchant Pig Iron 


AE statistical position of merchant pig iron 

furnaces, 
the American 
little improvement in the past month. Stocks which 
in June were 1,054,096 tons declined but slightly 
in July to a total of 1,052,898 tons. This figure, 
with the exception of the June record, is the 
largest ever reported. Production dropped to 26/,- 
126 tons in July, the lowest since September 
1922. Shipments declined also, but unfilled orders 
of 790,861 tons rose to the highest point since 
March. 


as reported to the government by 


Pig Iron association, has shown 


Structural Awards 


TRUCTURAL business has remained one of 

the exceptionally strong points in the steel 
trade this year. In July the total volume of 
bookings reached 182,000 for the entire country. 
This was the highest figure since last March and 
it compares with bookings of only 130,000 tons in 
July 1923. 
the awards was 70 per cent of the total compared 
with 66 per cent in June and 50 per cent in July 
1923. Recently the inquiries and 
awards has centered pretty largely in the Chicago 


The shop capacity represented in 


volume of 


district. 
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MONTHLY STRUCTURAL AWARDS 


From Reports of Bridge Builders and Structural 
Society Until April, 1922 
Subsequent Figures Collected by Census Bureau, Washington 
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Per Cent of Shop Capacity 
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Automotive Output 


ULY brought an upturn in the production of 
passenger cars. The month’s output of pas- 
senger cars and trucks was 262,676 a gain of 
nearly 7 per cent over the June record. 
senger car production was 237,652 cars against 
217,943, an increase of 19,709 cars or 9 per cent. 
Motor truck production declined from 27,874 in 
June to 25,224 in July, a loss of 9 per cent. Seven 
months’ output of passenger cars was 2,044,173 
against 1,728,369 for the same period last year. 


Pas- 
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Foreign Trade 


OR the first time since June 1923, the foreign 
trade figures of the United States revealed an 
excess of imports in July. This was occasioned 
by a falling off of exports, rather than by an 
During the 


important expansion of imports. 


months exports were valued at $278,000,000 
against $306,982,000 in June and $302,186,000 in 
July 1923. The total was the smallest since 


February 1922. Imports of $278,400,000 com- 
pared with $274,015,000 in June and $287,433,000 

























































































Truck output totaled 216,867 against 230,869 one year ago. Gold imports were the lowest 
ene year before. since April 1923. 
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Freight Movements 
REIGHT traffic has been expanding under the 
grain, coal, and general 
merchandise movements. In the first week of 


stimulus of better, 


August a new peak for the year was reached. 
The second week’s record was nearly as large. 
With industrial outputs so greatly curtailed, the 
relatively high level of traffic, indicates that the 
consumption of goods has declined less than has 
production. Stocks of goods have been reduced as 
a result. The number of idle cars which recently 
exceeded 370,000, had fallen to 296,000 at the 
first of August. 


Railroad Car Awards 


HE dull summer season has been enlivened 
sy a marked increase in the volume of in- 
Orders for some 16.- 
The actual in- 


quiries for railroad cars. 
000 new cars now are in sight. 
crease in business has not been large as yet how- 
ever. During July the total number of car awards 
was 886. This was nearly double the June num- 
ber of 438 cars, but with that exception, it was the 
smallest total since December 1921. The number 
of car awards for the first seven months of 1924 
was 74,790 against 89,634 cars in the same period 
of last year. 
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Large Uses of Steel 
In Small Ways 











NE of the curious developments 
QO of the early days of the war was 

the needle famine. Boys in the 
trenches suffered from lack of wool 
socks and wool underwear because the 
needle supply in this country was in- 
adequate to the needs of the wool in- 
dustry. Comparatively few people, it 
seems, wore wool socks before the war. 
They wore cotton or silk and as a result 
the wool knitting equipment was meager. 
Cotton and silk hosiery knitting ma- 
chines there were, but to adapt these 
to wool required a different type of 
needle and as a result a call went out 
for needles. Millions of needles were 
wanted at once, but scarcely any of the 


right kind could be found. It was 
then discovered that an overwhelming 
majority of all the needles used in 


this country had been made in Eng- 
land and Germany. The government at 
Washington called L. H. Wetherell, of 
Wetherell Bros., Cambridge, Mass., to 
take charge of the needle situation. 
The German and English supplies of 
machine knitting needles were en- 





Needles 


HIS is the nineteenth of a 

series of articles dealing with 
some of the thousands wf sobscure 
uses of steel which in thé aggregate 
go a long way toward absorbing 
the great American tonnage, and in 
proclaiming steel the universal metal. 
The first article on “Corsets” ap- 
peared Nov, 22. Other articles were 


“Pins,’ Dec. 6; “Pens,” Dec. 20; 
“Cotton Tics,” Jan. 17; “Steel 
Wool,” Jan. 31; “Toys,” Feb. 14; 


“License Plates,” Feb. 28; “Spinning 
Rings and Travelers,’ March 13; 
“Hypodermic Needles,’ March 27; 
“Card Clothing,’ April 10; “Shoe 
Steel,’ April 24; “Tie Plates,’ May 
8; “Crushed Steel,’ May 22; 
“Tacks,” June 5; “Skates,” June 19; 


“Knives and Forks,” July 3; 
“Phonograph Needles,’ July 17; 
“Surgical Instruments,” July 31; 


“Fence Posts,’ Aug. 14. 











of this type are now coming into the 
country. American exports of knitting 
needles to South America are increasing. 





tirely cut off and to make more 
needles in this country needle 
manufacturing machinery was 
first required. This is all highly 
specialized equipment. The few 
American manufacturers of knit- 
ting needles have all developed 
their own machinery and there 
manufacturing 


was no company 
needle making machinery. Mr. 
Wetherell succeeded in getting 


a New Hampshire company, the 
Nekia Mfg. Co., at Franklin, to 
build a type of machine which 
could be readily adapted to the 
manufacture. of certain standard 
types of needles, Machines were 
then placed with other manufac- 
turers and by working night 
shifts at existing plants, and by 
the co-operation of the whole 
industry, the needle famine was 
finally averted and as everyone 
knows, before the armistice was 
signed, the American supply of 
woolen socks in France was ade- 
Since the war the Ameri- 





quate. 
can needle production has | 
dropped off abruptly, but the | 


knitting needle industry has_be- 
so well intrenched that 
no foreign needles 


come 
practically 





The 


still is 


dress or common sewing needle 


product. These 


small highly finished needles which are 


an imported 


sold over the counter at 10 cents a 
dozen or less, are made almost for the 
whole world in the Redditch district of 
England. 


Upon many occasions companies in 
this country have started manufacturing 
these needles, but in every case where an 
attempt has been made to compete with 
the common needle of England the venture 
has been unsuccessful. The reason prob- 
ably is found in the fact that no suc- 
cessful automatic machinery has _ been 
developed for making these needles, and 
as labor here is higher paid and less 
experienced in the needle line than the 
English labor of the Redditch district, 
the cost of manufacture in 
plants is higher, 

American manufacturers successfully 
compete the world in the manu- 
facture of certain specialized needles such 
as surgical needles, sewing machine 
needles, and shoe and leather needles. 

The needle manufacturer in this 


American 


with 








TYPICAL HOSIERY KNITTING MACHINE OPENED 
UP TO GIVE A VIEW OF THE MANY NEEDLES 
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country in point of tonnage of 
production is practically limited 
to three general types: Sewing 
machine needles, shoe and -leather 
needles, and knitting 
The sewing machine 
needles are made largely by three 
companies, the Singer Sewing 
Machine Co., the Torrington Co., 


machine 
needles. 


and the New Home Co. The 
production of these three com- 
panies totals about 150 tons a 
year. Machine knitting needles 
are divided into two classes, latch 
needles and spring needles. 


Twelve companies at present are 
engaged in 
latch 


the manufacture of 
and their total 
production runs to approximately 
60,000,000 needles or 75 
year. American companies 
make spring needles with a total 
production of 25 tons a vear. 
Shoe and leather needles are made 
by three companies one of which 
produces about 80 per cent of 





needles 


tons a 
Six 


the total. The annual produc- 
tion of this type of. needle 
reaches about 150 tons. Needles 





of the types mentioned call for 
unusual qualities in the steel wire 
which is used. Manufacture of 
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this wire is a unstandardized process. In 
this all 
made at two subsidiary plants of the Cru- 
cible Steel Co., the Halcomb plant and 
the Sanderson Bros. plant, both in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Different 
require different grades of wire, but there 


country nearly needle wire is 


classes of needles 
seems to be no standard analysis for any 


particular grade. Thus a manufacturer 


of latch needles orders latch needle wire, 
and a spring needle manufacturer orders 


spring needle wire. No specifications 
whatever are given as to the analysis 
or the physical properties of the wire 
itself. The only stipulation is_ that 


needles made from it come up to certain 
requirements and even here the required 


properties in the finished needle differ 


IRON TRADE 


accurate and refined product. Dimensions 
of a high grade watch are not held any 
closer than are those of the modern ma- 
knitting needle. Their manufac- 
for 40 to 50 separate 
are commonly held 

The initial op- 
For example, on 


chine 
ture calls opera- 
tions, and dimensions 

0.0001 
are 
one of the 
wire 0.072 
a cold 
nealing 


0.043 


ther 


to wi-hin inch. 


erations severe. 
needles, 
inch in stand 
operation without an- 
the diameter to 
stand a fur- 
operation the already 
reduced section which carries a_ portion 
of the wire down to a diameter of 0.022 
The small end of the needle blank 
take a 180-degree bend on _ its 


sizes of 
must 


standard 
diameter 
swaging 
which reduces 


inch, and then must 


swaging on 


inch. 
must 
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perfectiy threaded screw, 
sell for $25 per 1000. This is an ac- 
complishment in engineering and ma- 
chine work which stands on a par with 
many of the more spectacular and better 
known masterpieces of modern science. 


still smaller 


Crane Manufacturer Buys 


Steel Foundry 


The Pawling & Harnischfeger Co., 
Milwaukee, which is now celebrating 
its fortieth year in the manufacture 
and sale of crane and excavating ma- 
chinery, recently has added a steel 
foundry to its plant. This foundry for- 
merly was operated by the Hercules 





























THE PAWLING & 


manufacturer in- 


a bend 


One 
must take 


in various plants. 
sists that all 
which brings both ends together without 
breaking, and at the same time must 
break when bent at right angles over 
the edges of a pair of pliers. 


needles 


Manufacturing Practice not Available 


engaged in 

not 
con- 
The 
tool 


actually 

this wire 
detailed facts 
production. 


Those who are 
the 
inclined to 
cerning the process of 
analysis is that of 
steel, except that perhaps sulphur, phos- 
somewhat 


manufacture of seem 


give 


high grade 


phorus and manganese are 

lower in needle wire. In this country 
all steel for needle wire is made in 
crucibles. In England and in Germany 
considerable steel from electric furnaces 
jis used. The majority of American 
manufacturers now use the domestic 
wire although a few import it from 
England and from Germany when they 
can get it. Some idea of the severe 
usage which needle wire must stand is 


obtained by observing the operations in 

the actual manufacture of needles. 
Machine ‘knitting needles while pro- 

duced in large numbers are an ex'remely 


HARNISCHFEGER CO. 


ITS OWN 
ACQUIRED 


IS PRODUCING STEEL 


RECENTLY 


NOW 


own diameter wi.hout any sign of frac- 
ture. 

This is a severe test for any metal and 
great credit is due the manufacturers for 


having successfully met the require- 
ments. Some years ago, before the 
swaging process was adapted to the 


needle industry, such a performance was 
considered far beyond the scope of pos- 
sibility. William Dayton, of the Tor- 
rington Co., Torrington, Conn., developed 
the first successful machine for swag- 
ing needle wire, and he is given credit 
for the present method of manufacturing 
knitting needles sewing machine 
needles in this country. The latch needle 
carries a small hinged latch piece which 
held in place 


and 


fits into a tiny slot and is 
by a rivet. Recently the standard type 
of smooth rivet has been replaced by a 
rivet. Development of this screw 
rivet is due to the work of the Page 
Needle Co. of Chicopee Falls, Mass. The 
than a fine sew- 


screw 


tiny rivets, smaller 
ing needle, are threaded and are screwed 
It is common practice with 
these rivets to use 253 threads to the 
inch. The needles with their accurate 


dimensions, tiny latch pieces held in by 


into place. 


CASTINGS IN 


THE WHICH IT 


FOUNDRY 


Steel Casting Co. for commercial pro- 
duction, but now it is devoted entirely 
to the production of steel castings for 
the machines built by the Pawling & 
Harnischfeger company. When operat- 
ing two shifts, this foundry will be 
able to turn out all of the 400 tons of 
and alloy steel castings used 
month. 


carbon 
each 


The foundry is served by a 10-ton 
electric, acid-lined furnace. Two 10- 
ton overhead electric traveling cranes 
handle the ladles and hedvy castings, 
etc. Cleaning, rattling, sand blasting, 
welding and annealing departments pre- 
pare the castings, each casting being 
carefully inspected and weighed before 

sent out. for 
sand molds, sand screens and 
grinders, with a special belt conveying 
system for handling sand also are used 
in conjunction with the molding floor. 
The core making department is equip- 
ped with two large oil-fired furnaces 
and a small gas-fired furnace. A 3- 
ton electric hoist handles the heavy 
cores and oven pans. 


being Baking ovens 


dry 


The storage yard is equipped with a 
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crane for handling heavy materials and 
has a magnet attachment for handling 
the pig, scrap, punchings, etc., from 
the separate bins to the furnace. A 
pattern and carpenter shop, pattern 
storage shed, chemical and physical lab- 
oratory are operated in conjunction 
with the foundry. The laboratory keeps 
a close chemical and physical check on 
the analysis and quality of the prod- 
ucts. 


Will Drive Twelve Ships 
by Diesel Engine 


The rapid progress which is being 
made in preparing plans and specifica- 
tions for converting a dozen vessels of the 
Emergency Fleet Corp. to diesel engine 
drive to replace the present motive power 
indicates that everything will be in read- 
iness for the opening of bids within 90 
to 100 days, it is stated here and that 
the contracts will be awarded before 
the end of the year. Instructions 
been issued by the Fleet corporation to 
its department of maintenance and re- 


New York City to 


have 


pair in proceed 
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with all the necessary work incident to 
the contracts. 

The 9400-ton type 
8800-ton type have been selected tenta- 
tively for use in the conversion pro- 
gram, subject to the approval of the 
operations section as to the adaptability 
of these for alteration to mee 
the qualifications for diesel machinery 
and other equipment. The tentative plans 
are to use each of these twu 
types for dieselization the first year. 

Preparations for the conversion, 
gether with supervision of construction 
and installation of all machinery and 
refitting of vessels, will be carried out 
directly under supervision of the main- 
tenance and repair department, of which 
Capt. R. D. Gatewood, on leave of ab- 
sence from the United States navy, is 
manager. All expenditures will be sub- 
ject to the approval of the United States 
Actual plans, specifica- 


vessels and the 


vessels 


six of 


to- 


shipping board. 
tions and contracts now are being ac- 
tively prepared by the technical section 
of the New York office of the depart- 
ment of maintenance and repair. A. Conti 
has been retained by the shipping board 


as consulting advisory engineer to assist 
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in this work and is acting in co-opera- 
tion with Fleet corporation authorities. 
The advisory committee appointed 
seme time ago by Commissioner William 
S. Benson, of the shipping board, to 
recommend the most suitable types of en- 
gines for the conversion to diesel prop- 
ulsion of shipping board has 
concluded its work and submitted its 
final report. While recommending well- 
tried engines for immediate  installa- 
tion, the committee pointed out the de- 
sirability of the develop- 
ment of the double-acting engine, and 
“in view of its great advantages, there 
is no doubt that this type will receive 
due consideration in the near future.” 
Within a five-year period, the Fleet 
corporation is planning to convert about 
60 vessels to diesel operation, about one- 
fifth of the program to be undertaken 
the first year. A number of complex 
problems present themselves in the diesel 
program, 


vessels 


encouraging 


which is that of alter- 
the economical 
space and adaptability for auxiliary ma- 
chinery. It has not determined 
whether the ships to be converted this 


will be 


one of 


ation to provide most 


been 
electrified 


year throughout. 


Fine Wire To Support Great Bridge 


thousand miles 


strongest of its 


WENTY-FIVE 
of wire, the 
kind ever made, which tempered 
diamonds cut 
glass, will be the two cables 
supporting the world’s longest suspen- 
sion bridge, now being erected across 
the Delaware river to link Philadelphia 
and Camden, N. J. 

The wire, long enough to girdle the 
globe, is shown by tests to have a 
tensile strength of 223,000 pounds per 
square inch of gross section, and, after 
assembly into the cables, it will hold 
at anchorages against a pull of 36,000,- 
000 pounds. 

The entire engineering scheme of. the 
bridge is built around the strength of 
the Engineers supervising the 
manufacture of the wire with the aid 
of new equipment and processes at the 
Monessen, Pa., mills of the Page Steel 
& Wire Co., declare that the impregna- 
tion of unprecedented strength into the 
slender strands of wire that are only 
192/1000 of an inch in diameter, opens 
new possibilities for erection of larger 
and longer suspension structures. 

The total length of the Delaware 
river bridge, including plazas, is 9760 
feet, as compared with 5989 feet length 
of the Brooklyn bridge, which was 
considered an engineering wonder of 
the world when it was erected. The 
main span of the Delaware river 
bridge, the span directly supported by 


cuts ordinary. steel as 


used in 


cables. 


the cables, is 1750 feet. The river span 


of the Brooklyn bridge is 1595.5 feet 
long. An idea of the progress effected 


in suspension bridge construction is 
given in the fact that four cables 15.5 
inches in diameter are used to support 
the Brooklyn while only two 
29% inches in diameter will be used 
to hold up the Delaware span. 


span 


‘Method of Supporting Bridge 


Each of the two Delaware bridge 
cables, after assembly in the field, will 
be 3550 feet long with a sectional area 
of 562 square inches. Each will weigh 
3500 net tons, and be comprised of 61 


strands of 306 wires each, or 18,666 
wires per cable. The assembly will 
be effected in the field by stringing 


the wire continuously from anchorage 
to anchorage via the foot-bridge re- 
cently completed between the two main 
towers that extend 385 feet above the 
water and the cables. 

Upon completion the bridge will in- 


support 


clude a vehicle traffic way 57 feet 
wide which will have a capacity of 
6000 vehicles per hour, four rapid 


transit lines and two 10-foot sidewalks 
for pedestrians, and it is this load that 
the cables must hold, by means of 310 
suspender ropes which will connect 
them with the span. 

During the manufacturing process at 
the Page Steel & Wire mills, each 


wire, from the time it goes into the 


billet heating furnaces as a bar of cold 
until it the 
vanizing tested and 
tested minute and exact 
fication requirements. 


steel emerges from gal- 


process, is re- 
under speci- 


Before it is galvanized with zinc 
9975 per cent pure, the wire is re- 
quired to measure 192/1000 of an inch 
in diameter, and this must not 
more than 3/1000 of an inch. It 
coil cold around a rod one 
half times its size without a 
fracture. The galvanized 
not allowed to vary from 3/1000 of an 
inch in and after it is ap- 
plied the wire is again tested by being 
bent cold around a mandrel 
inches in diameter without 


the zinc coating. 


vary 
must 
and one- 
sign of 
coating is 


thickness, 


two 
cracking 


Before shipping the wires are spliced 
into 80,000-feet length; with sleeve- 
joints that have right and left hand 
threads. The wire is being shipped to 
Camden, N. J., in this form at the rate 
of 40 tons daily. It will take 175 
freight cars to carry the entire amount. 


Rice, Barton & Fales, Inc., Worcester, 
Mass., builders of paper machinery, have 
been awarded a contract to build a paner 
machine for the West Virginia Fulp 
& Paper Co., Covington, W. Va. The 
machine will be 250 feet long, 28 feet 
feet high, and weigh 


wide, 15 will 


1000 tons. 





































































General View of Barry Docks, Showing Cranes Used for Loading Tin Plate Cargoes 


How British Export Tin Plate 


Through Highly Developed Organization Manufacturers Are Shipping Abroad Annually 
Nearly Five Times the Tonnage Sold by Americans—Cargoes Go Regularly 
to 16 Countries—Selling Corporation Controls Half of Trade 


N THE development of export trade 
something more than ability to pro- 
duce at low cost is necessary. In 

addition, experience, intelligence, and 
careful organization must be applied 
to the problem. In no branch of the 
iron and steel industry are these funda- 
mental principles of successful exporting 
more vividly illustrated than in the 
tin plate export trade of South Wales. 
Therefore, the development of the 
Welsh tin plate industry is replete with 
suggestions for American producers of 
iron and steel products who are inter- 
ested in extending their markets. 
The tin plate industry of 
Britain is concentrated in South Wales 
within a radius of 40 or 50 miles of 
Cardiff, 
developed the production of tin plate in 
this district does. not equal that 
of the United States. Last year 
the British — tin plate output 
reached the equivalent of  15,100,- 
000 standard boxes; in 1922. the 
production was 13,900,000 boxes. The 
American production of tin plate last 
year was 29,300,000 boxes; in 1922 it 
was 25,000,000. On the other hand, 
the exports of tin plate from Great 
Britain last year came to the equivalent 
of 11,400,000 standard boxes or “75 per 
cent of the production, compared with 
exports of 2,600,000 boxes from the 
United States, or only 9 per cent of 


Great 


Although the industry is highly 
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the production. In other words, Great 
Britain is exporting nearly five times 
as much tin plate as the United States. 

These comparative figures indicate 
clearly the great development of the 
tin plate export trade of the United 
Kingdom. British tin plate probably is 
more widely distributed than any other 
iron and steel product of the United 
Kingdom. The board of trade returns 
list 16 countries to which British tin- 
plate is regularly exported, including 
the United States, which took 9680 tons 
in 1923. The total value of all British 
tin plate exports last year was £12,- 
601,400 or $55,500,000. This is the f.o.b. 
indicating that the average 
sales ‘were at the rate of $4.87 per 


value, 


box, f.o.b. ship at port of dispatch. 


1924 Shows Increase in Business 


This great export trade is being well 
maintained this year, the shipments 
during the first half of 1924 exceed- 
ing those of 1923 by about 10 per 
cent. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
describe for the benefit of readers of 
ixON TRADE 
the way in which this important branch 
of British export commerce is organ- 
ized. In the first place the Welsh tin 
plate manufacturers have the benefit of 
long experience. The production of tin 
plate in South Wales began in 1673, 
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REVIEW some features of 
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but it was not until 1720 that the in- 
dustry reached a sound footing. In 
the latter half of the nineteenth century 
steel plates were substituted for iron 
and since that time the industry has 
gone forward with leaps and bounds in 
spite of temporary setbacks, such as 
took place in the nineties following 
the enactment of the McKinley tariff 
in the United States. 

The Welsh tin plate workers have 
not emigrated very extensively to 
other countries, with the result that 
the mills in this district are manned 
with men who possess inherited skill 
which goes back five or six generations 
in some cases. The manufacturers try 
to see to it that this skill is effectively 
applied in their plants, and the work- 
men are paid only for the good tin 
plate. This has resulted in the union 
putting forward a claim for payment 
on a basis of 6000 boxes for every 5000 
actually passed by the _ inspectors 
“owing to the abnormal quantity of 
returns.” This claim has not been con- 
ceded by the employers. 

The Welsh tin mills are admirably 
located for export trade, the Bristol 
channel having direct steamship con- 
nection with all parts of the world. 
Swansea is the center of the industry. 
Other important tin plate manufactur- 
ing and exporting ports include Port 
Talbot, Briton Ferry, Llanelly, Barry 
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Port, and Fishguard. The whole district 
is served by the Great Western rail- 
way which also operates the export 
docks. The Great Western company 
claims to be one of the world’s largest 
dock and warehouse owners. A large 
share of the facilities are devoted to 
the requirements of the tin plate ex- 
port trade. Cardiff has 27 tin plate ex- 


port ware houses with a floor area 
of 977,014 square feet. In Swansea 
there are 21 sheds with a floor area 
of 731,326 square feet, and in New- 


port 13 sheds with an area of 230,000 
square feet. Additional facilities are 
found at Bary, Port Talbot, Penarth, 
Briton Ferry, Llanelly, Barry Port and 
Fishguard. Over £15,000,000 ($65,000,- 
900) is now being spent to extend these 
facilities, although during the past 
18 months large additional accommoda- 
tion was provided, with improved 
loading and discharging apparatus, an 
expenditure of £500,000 ($2,200,000) 
having been incurred at Cardiff and 
Newport alone. 

The tin plate export docks at Swansea 
which serve the lion’s share of the 
tin mills, are intimately connected with 
60 miles of railway which link up all 
the main lines and provide ample 
switching facilities. The three principal 
docks are North dock, South dock, and 
Prince of Wales dock. The two for- 
mer cover with their warehouses 25 
acres, together with a water area of 
eight acres. The Prince of Wales dock 
has a water area of 28 acres. In addi- 
tion there is the King’s dock which 
covers 71 acres and is equipped with 
46 hydraulic and electric cranes serving 
sheds having an area of 400,000 square 
feet. Cardiff, Newport and Port Talbot 
are similarly equipped. 

The tin plate export trade is divided 
between the South Wales Tinplate 
Corp., Ltd., of Bush House, London, 
which controls about half of the busi- 
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ness, and large number of indepen- 
dent merchants who operate on their 
own resources, buying from the mills 
and = selling to Overseas customers 
throughout the world. The South Wales 
Tinplate Corp., which was formed 
only a few months ago by the interests 
connected with Richard Thomas & Co. 
is the sole export selling agent for 


Richard Thomas & Co., Ltd.; Grove- 


send Steel & Tinplate Co., Ltd., St. 
David’s Tinplate Co., Ltd.; Kidwelly 
Tinplate Co, Ltd.; Villiers Tinplate 
Co., Ltd, W. Gilberston & Co, 
Ltd.; Aberavon Tinplate Stamping 


Co., Ltd.; Ashburnham Tinplate Co., 
Ltd., Baglan Bay Tinplate Co., (1919), 
Ferry Tinplate Co., Ltd. Ffrwdwyllt 
Tinplate Co., Ltd. and Resolven Tin- 
plate Co. (1919), Ltd. These companies 
together export over 6,000,000 boxes a 
The export company is capital- 
£700,000 ($3,000,000). 


year, 
ized at 


Uniform Prices Are Quoted 


The export corporation does 
siderable business through the 
pendent merchants. Its policy, however, 
is to quote prices both to 
merchants and consumers, allowing the 
former, however, a fixed commission of 
1 per cent. Any profit above this can 
be obtained by the merchant only by 
buying speculatively on a rising or 
otherwise favorable market. The terms 
are considerably less liberal than the 
merchants have been previously accus- 
tomed to, and as a result of the situa- 
tion which has some of the 
plants outside of the selling combina- 
preseiit. 
the 


con- 
inde- 


uniform 


arisen, 


tion are unusually active at 
There are 420 tin plate mills in 
Kingdom under 70 ownerships. 
The mills deliver the tin plate to 
the export warehouses as_ required, 
where it is held either for the account 
of the mills, the merchants, or the 


consumer. Weekly stock certificates 
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showing the number of boxes on hand 
in the various warehouses are issued. 
These stocks, however, simply represent 
supplies held temporarily at the docks for 
loading and do not cover the total 
available supply. The manufacturer 
is allowed to store tin plate in the ex- 
port warehouses for seven days, without 
charge, after which storage begins to 
accrue. Nearly all the business is done 
on a f.o.b. ship basis, a system which 
relieves the buyer of details in con- 
nection with the somewhat elaborate 
and varied schedule of dock charges 
assessed at the various ports. In other 
words, the mill or merchant pays all 
the charges incident to placing the 
export cargo on board the ship leaving 
the shipper to pay the consular fees, if 
any, together with the charges for 
bills of lading, etc. 

Consular charges are a_ standing 
grievance with tin plate exporters, 
although fortunately, they are restricted 
to a few countries. On shipments 
to France, Belgium, China, Japan, 
etc., the charges are nominal, amount- 
ing to only a few shillings; but several 
South American countries 
per cent on the value of the cargo 
while Mexico claims 5 per cent. 

A few typical freights may be given. 
The rate on tin plate at present from 
Swansea to Antwerp and Rotterdam 
is 17s 6d per ton or about 18 cents 
a box. To Montevideo, 
figure is £2 per ton or 42 cents a box, 
and to Shanghai £2 17s 6d per ton, 
weight or measurement, plus 10 per 
cent conference terms, or about 60 cents 
net a box. With regard to Shanghai 
“conference terms” implies a 5 per 
cent immediate rebate and 10 per 
cent at the end of 12 or 13 months, 
if the shipper gives all his business in 
the interval to the steamship company 
in the conference with which he has 
made a contract. 


charge 3 
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rotecting Eyesight of Workers 


First Essential Is Use of Goggles, Now Made in Many Types To Suit Various 


Hazards—Ten Per Cent of Employes in Plants Devoting Most Atten- 
tion To Prevention Sustain Accidents Interfering with Vision 


HE science of human rehabilita- 
tion has developed artificial hands, 
arms, and legs that can do al- 
most anything the human members can 
do, but no one has yet produced an ar- 
tificial eye that can see. This fact makes 
the eye hazard the most serious of all 
nonfatal industrial accidents. Even 
when we put aside all social, humani- 
arian, or other considerations, and look 
at the problem purely from the eco- 
nomic point of view, the eye hazard in 
industrial occupations still ranks sec- 
ond only to death in seriousness. 
What are the eye hazards of indus- 
try? Foremost, of course, are flying 
chips of metal, mineral, or wood; splash- 
ing liquids, molten metal, acids, or other 
injurious chemicals; and explosions of 
endless variety. Then there are the 
hazards of infection and of eye diseases; 
through neglect of eye injuries; through 
jicompetent first-aid treatment; through 
contact with carriers of contagious dis- 
ease; and through exposure to excessive 
radiated heat. Finally there is eye strain 
resulting from improper or inadequate 


lighting, from improper vocational 
placement, from ignorance of or disre- 
gard for the existence of defective vi- 


sion. 


Much Has Been Accomplished 


It is true that much has been ac- 
complished toward alleviation by the de- 
velopment of the safety movement dur- 
ing the last decade, particularly through 
the work of such organizations as the 
National Safety Council, the Safety In- 
stitute of America, the American So- 
ciety of Safety Engineers, and the vari- 
commissions, trade 


ous state industrial 


associations and __ technical societies 
which have interested themselves in ac- 
cident prevention and in the general im- 
provement of conditions. All 
that has been accomplished thus far is 
There still are count- 


operations present 


working 


only a beginning. 
less plants, whose 
serious eye hazards, in which no gog- 
gles are available even for the work- 
man who on his own initiative might ap- 
ply for them. There are many plants 
where workmen wear goggles on their 
caps or in their pockets, except when 
“the boss” is watching them. There 
Abstracted from Eye Hazards in Industrial Oc- 
cupations by Louis Resnick and Lewis H. Carris, 
a publication of the National Committee for 
the Prevention of Blindness, 130 East Twenty- 
second street, New York. Mr. Resnick is 
publicity director and Mr. Carris, managing di- 
rector of the committee. 


still are plants which boast of shop me- 
chanics who are “expert” at removing 
cinders and other particles from the eyes 
toothpicks, 
matches, nail files, handkerchiefs, or the 


of fellow workmen with 


tongue. 

Two facts account for the presence of 
such conditions. First, as a rule, only 
those plants which are large enough to 
afford a safety engineer and progressive 
enough to keep accurate record of their 
accident experiences realize that the eye 
hazard is the most serious and most 
costly of all nonfatal accident hazards. 
Second, the eye accident hazard is only 
one of the many serious hazards over 
which the activities and resources of 
safety organizations, trade associations, 
and industrial commissions must be 
spread. This also is the situation within 
the individual industrial property. Only 
in the plant where there has been a high 
frequency of costly eye accidents is 
special attention given to this particular 
class. 

In the average small plant, where a 
serious accident may not happen more 
than once in several years, and in the 
average large plant is nonhazardous in- 
dustries, where serious accidents are in- 
frequent, supervisors and employes of- 
ten get into the habit of looking upon 
every serious accident as a “freak acci- 
aent,” one that “would not happen again 
in a hundred years.” Where there is 
such an attitude, little or no effort is 
made to prevent the recurrence of that 
particular type of accident. But when 
the tens of thousands of small plants 
and the hundreds of nonhazardous large 
plants are considered in the aggregate, 
the so-called freak or rare eye accident 
blinds a man, woman, or child some- 
where in the United States every day in 
the year. 

It is not surprising to learn that of 
the 100,000 blind persons in the United 
States, approximately 15,000 are “the in- 
dustrial blind,” persons who have lost 
their sight in industrial occupations, and 
that there is in addition to the totally 
biind, a much larger number of men, 
women, and children whose vision has 
been so impaired by the eye hazards of 
industry that they are handicapped 
throughout life. Both of these classes 
grow larger each year. 

The National Safety council has es- 
timated that there are annually in the 
United States about 200,000 industrial 


accidents resulting in injury to the eye, 
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an injury to an eye every three min- 
utes, day and night, 365 days a year. 
The incomplete statistics available, con- 
sidered in a conservative light, justify 
the estimate that several thousand hu- 
man eyes are blinded forever through 
industrial accidents in the United States 
each year, and that many more thou- 
sands of persons each year suffer par- 
tial, but permant, impairment of vision 
through such accidents. 

The solution of the problem depends 
chiefly upon three forces: Legislation, 
education and organized accident pre- 
vention activities in industry. There 
must, first of all, be laws requiring the 
reporting of accidents, specifying safe- 
guards, and providing for the compen- 
Without 
humanitarian 


sation of injured workers. 


overlooking the sincere 
motives underlying the safety activities 
of many industrial executives, or the 
purely economic or good business rea- 
sons that account for the accident pre- 
vention work of many other industrial 
concerns, it must be admitted that it 
was workmen’s compensation legisla- 
tion that provided the greatest stimulus 
for the industrial safety movement. The 
pressure of competition is so strong; 
the temptation to take a chance is so 
nearly universal, among employers as 
well as employes; and it is so easy to 
relieve one’s conscience of responsi- 
bility for an accident that it is doubtful 
whether industry would give as serious 
attention to accident prevention as it 
is giving, if it were not for legislation. 

In a state where there is no law re- 
quiring the safeguarding of accident and 
health hazards, where there is no law 
requiring employers to compensate 
workmen for injuries received during 
the pursuit of their occupations, where 
there is no law requiring even the re- 
porting of accidents, little effort will 
be made for the prevention of accidents. 
That is why intelligent legislation, fair 
to employer and employe, is a prerequi- 
site for the prevention of eye accidents, 
as well as for other forms of industrial 
safety work. 


Education Is Important 


Legislation, even when prepared by 
persons who have an intimate knowl- 
edge of the subject and when judicious- 
ly enforced, is in itself not enough. Edu- 
cation of workmen, foremen, superin- 
tendents, plant managers and of owners 
is just as important, because of the fact 
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that many accidents result from causes 
that cannot be guarded by any mechan- 
ical means. The United States Steel 
Corp., for instance, in an analysis of 
more than 250,000 accidents in its nu- 
merous plants found that hand labor 
was responsible for 44.04 per cent of 
them. 

“The majority of these accidents,” the 
Steel corporation’s report says, “could 
not possibly have been prevented by the 
use of mechanical safety devices or ap- 
pliances, but were due to carelessness 
and the failure of the workmen to ob- 
serve simple precautions conducive to 
safety.” 

Given ideal safety legislation and 
thoroughgoing safety education, there 
still is the need for definite and care- 
fully organized accident prevention ac- 
tivities within the individual plant, mine, 
railroad or other public utility. Mechan- 
ical guards and safety devices must be 
designed, purchased or manufactured, 
installed and maintained in working or- 
der. There must be frequent inspec- 
tion of plant conditions and operating 
methods. Intelligent supervision is nec- 
essary. Illustrated posters, warning 
signs, and other forms of safety litera- 
ture are needed. 

For the prevention of accidents within 
the plant, through means other than 
education, there are almost unlimited 
opportunities. New devices and methods 
are being developed each day. The 
various national and local safety asso- 
ciations, the more progressive indus- 
trial commissions, and the insurance 
companies are doing much in this di- 
rection. The individual professional 
safety man, however, constitutes in the 
aggregate the backbone of this most 
important of the three principal forces 
for accident prevention. 

The position of the National Com- 
mittee for the Prevention of Blindness 
in this field is that of a clearing house or 
central agency for the collection and 
dissemination of information concerning 
the causes of eye hazards and the means 
of their reduction and ultimate elimina- 
tion. The functions of this committee 
are to throw light on existing condi- 
tions, to suggest methods of correction 
and prevention, to stimulate interest in 
the subject, and to co-operate with other 
bodies seeking to eliminate the eye 
hazards of industry. 

The power to enforce 
course, rests with such regulatory bodies 
as industrial commissions and factory 
inspection departments; the opportuni- 
ties for rendering professional and ma- 
terial service are in the hands of the 
various safety organizations, trade asso- 
ciations, technical societies and insur- 
ance companies. The greatest oppor- 
tunity for the elimination of eye hazards 
rests with the individual industrial ex- 


action, of 
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ecutive, the professional safety engineer, 
the foreman, the volunteer safety com- 
mitteeman, and the industrial nurse. 

This viewpoint may be summarized 
as follows: 

First, the elimination of eye hazards 
in industry is not only a moral] obliga- 
tion, but a good business proposition. 

Second, goggles at best are a handicap; 
the first effort, therefore, should be di- 
rected toward the elimination of the 
hazard itself by revision. of the process 
of manufacture, by redesign of the ma- 
chine or tool, or by guarding the ma- 
chine or tool at the source of accidents, 
which is usually the point of operation 
of the machine. 

Third, few people have normal vi- 
sion. Greater attention should be given 
to examination of the eyes of employes, 
to consideration of the condition of the 
eyes with relation to the visual require- 
ments of the job, and finally to the cor- 
rection of detective vision, where gog- 
gles are necessary, through the indivi- 
dual prescription of goggle lenses or 
through the use of goggles and spec- 
tacles. 


The Cost of Eye Hazards 


Three principal factors contribute to 
the monetary cost of industrial eye haz- 
ards: First, the direct cost of compen- 
sation for injuries to the eye; second, 
the indirect cost resulting from the 
spoilage of raw materals and finished 
products, the latter often including ex- 
tensive labor costs; and, third, the nat- 
ural slowing up of the individual’s work 
and of the whole industrial machine re- 
sulting from defective vision, from poor 
lighting, from accidents to the eye, and 
from other accidents caused wholly or 
partially by poor vision. 

It is not possible to present statistics 
showing these costs for the nation as 
a whole. Even in the matter of com- 
pensation for eye injuries we must con- 
tent ourselves with indicative statistics, 
because less than a dozen of the state in- 
dustrial commissions have tabulated this 
information, and among the _ states 
which have such tabulations there is little 
uniformity in method of compilation. It 
is reasonable to suppose, however, that 
the experiences of Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
California, Wisconsin, New York, 
Washington, and Ohio, because of their 
geographic distribution and the diversity 
of their industries, are representative of 
the country. 

In Pennsylvania 
years since the inception of the work- 
men’s compensation act more than 40 
per cent of all the compensation for per- 
manent injuries was awarded for loss 


during the eight 


of eyes. During these eight years a to- 
tal of $15,332,220 was awarded as com- 
pensation for permanent injuries, and of 
this amount $6,201,763 was for loss of 
eyes. The compensation paid for loss 
of eyes in Pennsylvania throughout this 
period was greater than the combined 
compensaton for loss of legs, loss of 
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arms, loss of feet, and permanent disa- 
bility from miscellaneous injuries. 

The National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness felt that if it could 
get a cross-section view of the situation 
in a large group of plants known to be 
doing good safety work, it would be pos- 
sible from this picture to deduce what 
the situation may be in the average plant 
where little serious attention is being 
given to accident prevention. The com- 
mittee accordingly sent to a large num- 
ber of representative plants in which 
good safety work is being done a ques- 
tionnaire in which they are asked to sup- 
ply data covering the year 1922 on the 
following points: Nature of business, 
average number of employes, average 
number of goggles in use, number of 
goggles damaged in use, number of eye 
injuries. : 

The answers to this questionnaire 
show that in 72 plants employing ap- 
proximately 168,000 men, the eyes of 15,- 
989 workers, or almost 10 per cent of 
the total working force, were injured 
during the year 1922. On the other 
hand the eyes of 1522 workers were 
saved from certain serious injury, if 
not permanent disability, by the wearing 
of goggles, for the 72 plants reported 
that number of goggles damaged in use 
by splashing molten metal or destruc- 
tive chemicals and by flying fragments 
of metal. If these goggles had not been 
in front of the eyes of the workers in- 
volved, their eyes instead of the gog- 
gles would have been burned by hot 
metal or acid, or pierced by splinters of 
steel. It should be remembered also 
that the goggles of each workman stop 
in a year many flying objects which do 
goggles but 
would seriously injure the delicate or- 
gans of vision, so that the real number 


not damage the which 


of eyes saved by goggles in these plants 
was far greater than this figure indi- 
cates. 

The questionnaire developed the fact 
that in these plants only 18,205 pairs of 
goggles are in use. The fact that this 
number of goggles is inadequate is 
shown by the striking difference of the 
ratio of goggles in use to the number of 
employes in different plants within the 
same industry. For instance, one steel 
plant employing 180 men reported that 
180 pairs of goggles are in use, while 
another company operating a number of 
plants in the same industry reported 950 
goggles and 7500 employes. One min- 
ing and smelting company reported 1800 
employes and 500 goggles, while an- 
other company in the same business re- 
ported 1400 employes and 31 pairs of 
goggles. One tire and rubber com- 
pany with 11,000 employes is using 1500 
pairs of goggles while another company 
in the same field with 4400 employes is 
using only 25 pairs of goggles. The 
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conclusion is obvious: In many plants, 
even among those giving serious atten- 
tion to safety work, the first essential 
for the prevention of injury to the eye, 
the provision of a pair of goggles for 
engaged in hazardous 
These returns in- 


each workman 
work, is overlooked. 
dicate, also, that the practice of provid- 
ing one pair of goggles for the common 
use of a roomfull or department full of 
workmen still is prevalent in many in- 
dustries. 

to the questionnaire re- 
these 


The replies 
vealed that 
plants, which are known to be among 
those the best safety work in 
America, only 26 out of 72 examine the 
eyes of new employes; 43 plants 
ported that they make no examinations 
One company 


also even among 


doing 
re- 


of the eyes of workmen. 
examines the eyes of about 75 per cent 
of its employes, and one railroad exam- 
ines the eyes of trainmen only. 


Metal Working Most Hazardous 


It is apparent from the replies re- 
ceived that the eye hazards are most 
serious in metalworking plants. A group 
of 20 metalworking plants, including 
machine tool, electrical equipment, type- 
writer, saw, car wheel, brass, stamping, 
farm implement, gasoline motor, fire- 
arms, tank, and pump works, reported 
6769 injuries among a total of 30,980 
employes, or an average eye in- 
jury for every five employes, whereas 


of an 
a similar analysis of the replies of a 
group of 13 companies, including two 
railroads, four automobile plants, and 
seven plants in the chemical and allied 
industries shows 4688 injuries among 
42,137 employes. The proportion of eye 
injuries to the number of employes in 
other still The 


replies from a group of 22 miscellaneous 


industries was lower. 
industrial plants show a total of 3743 eye 
injuries among 69,203 employes or one 
injury for every 19 workmen. 

This is the situaton in the most prog- 
ressive industrial properties in America, 
in plants which have the reputation of 
The situation 
naturally is the thou- 
sands of other plants, where safety work 


doing good safety work. 
much worse in 
is not organized on an efficient basis, or 
where no organized effort is being made 
to prevent accidents or to safeguard the 
health of employes. 

Until greater progress has been made 
in the application of engineering revi- 
sion to the prevention of eye accidents, 
goggles 
equaled as a means of preventing in- 
Great strides have 
been made during recent years in the 
development of goggles and masks, The 
cumbersome all-purpose goggle of five 
or 10 years ago is seldom used now. To- 
day there is an especially designed gog- 


and head masks remain  un- 


juries to the eye. 
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gle or other form of head protection for 
every type of eye hazard and a suffi- 
cient variety of frames to meet almost 
any objection that might be voiced by 
the workman. But this great multiplic- 
ity of types and styles of goggles itself 
presents a new danger, that of using the 
wrong goggles for a particular hazard. 

The choice of goggles cannot always 
be left to the workman or the foreman. 
Even the safety engineer cannot select 
goggles off-hand. The exact nature of 
the particular hazard and the details of 
construction and materials of the sev- 
eral styles of goggles must be carefully 
considered. The hazards of certain in- 
dustrial occupations can be safeguarded 
only by the type of goggles developed 
for that particular hazard; the use of 
improper gogglcs in such cases is often 
almost as dangerous as the failure to 
wear goggles at all. For example, cer- 
tain types of goggles which provide 
complete protection from splashing 
chemicals are almost worthless as pro- 
tection against flying steel chips: 

The first step in any effort to prevent 
industrial eye accidents should invari- 
ably be the acquiring of a copy of the 
National Safety Code for the Protection 
of the Heads and Eyes of Industrial 
Workers, and the placing of responsibil- 
ity for the proper selection and distribu- 
tion of goggles on some one individual 
capable of understanding the code and 
of applying its provisions to the local 
or special conditions in the individual 
plant. 

The code was developed during the 
fall of 1921 by the United States bureau 
of standards, with the assistance of an 
advisory committee made up of the rep- 
employers, employes, 
state industrial commissions, and the 
manufacturers of goggles. The code 
has since been revised and approved as 
“American Standard” by the American 
Engineering Standards committee. This 


resentatives of 


approval is a guarantee that all the in- 
terests in any way involved in the sub- 
ject of the code were represented in its 
preparation and revision. It also in- 
sures the ultimate acceptance and ob- 
servance of the code by industry gen- 
erally throughout the United States. 


Standards Committee Has 


New Year Book 


More wide-spread interest and activity 


industrial standardization exists now 


than ever before according to the new 


year book of the American Engineer- 
ing standards committee. 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York. The 


work of the committee is indicative of 
the growth of the movement as a 
whole. A total of 152 projects are 
completed, or under way, and in these 
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various projects 235 national organi- 
zations, technical, industrial and govern- 
mental are co-operating officially through 
accredited representatives. Nearly 1100 
individuals are serving under various 


sectional committees of the different 
projects. 

Of the projects which have reached 
an official status 31 deal with civil 
engineering and the building trades; 
25 with mechanical engineering; 15 


with electrical engineering; 4 with auto- 
motive subjects; 11 with transport; 
one with ships and their machinery; 
14 with ferrous metals; 15 with non- 
ferrous metals; 12 with chemical 
subjects; 2 with textiles; 5 with mining; 
5 with the wood industry; 1 with the 
paper and pulp industry; and 11 pro- 
jects with topics of a miscellaneous or 
general character. 

Co-operation in joint activities be- 
tween Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s 
division of simplified practice and the 
American Engineering Standards com- 
mittee has increased steadily. In gen- 
eral the work of the committee 
is concentrated upon  standardiza- 
tion projects involve technical 
considerations, while the division of 
simplified practice concentrates upon 
such eliminations as it is possible to 
carry out from a consideration of statis- 
tical production data alone, or as stated 
in the book on trade association acti- 
vities issued by the department of com- 
merce, “the layman can proceed suc- 
cessfully with a simplification program, 
while it would be impossible for him 
to consider seriously standardization 
problems by himself”, 


which 


To meet the demands made upon it 
by industry, and to supply the needs 


‘of the various working technical stand- 


ardization committees, the American 
Engineering Standards committee has 
greatly broadened its information ser- 
and added an_ engineer 
translator to its staff for this purpose. 
In this way, complete information is 
made available to sustaining members, 
trade and and 
other inquiries on standardization acti- 


vices, has 


technical associations 


vities in foreign countries, as well as 
in the United States. 

The information service is becoming 
of increasing importance in connection 
with foreign trade. Exporters are fre- 
quently asked to bid on goods to com- 
ply foreign specifications, or 
in accordance with an unfamiliar trade 
name or designation, information 
garding which they do not have avail- 
able. Through its information serviée, 
the committee has on many -occasions 
supplied copies of standards, or de- 
tails of information based on a study 
of foreign standards, in accordance with 
which bids could be prepared intelli- 


with 


re- 
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gently, thus enabling the Ameri- 
can company to submit its bid by 
cable, when without such service it 


would have been unable to act in time. 

A new development is the appoint- 
ment of local representatives of the 
committee in four important industrial 
centers. These are: K. F. Treschow, 
secretary, Engineers Society of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh; J. B. 
Babcock, executive secretary, Afhliated 
Societies of Boston, Boston; Edgar & 
Nethercut, secretary, Western Society 
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of Engineers, Chicago and Prof. George 
S. Wilson, Engineering Experiment 
station, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

One of the most striking develop- 
ments of the standardization movement 


is the increasingly important role 
which trade associations are playing 
in it. More than 140 national trade 


associations are Officially participating 
in standardization projects under the 
auspices of the American Engineering 


Standards committee. 
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Shanghai Imports Grow 


The Shanghai, China, iron and steel 
market situation continues dull with 
excessive stocks and_ poor de- 
mand from the interior, according to 
cable reports to the department of com- 
However, imports are on the 
up grade, steel prod- 
ucts except spring and tool steels in 


merce. 
arrivals of all 


May in Shanghai having totaled 354,000 
piculs, an increase of more than 100,- 
000 piculs compared with April. 


Great Gain Made in Mineral Production 


LL the main branches of the 
A mineral industry in 1923 showed 

marked improvement over the 
preceding years of depression, and sev- 
eral established new high records of 
production. The several elements of 
the industry were restored to or had 
gained over their prewar vigor with 
probably only three notable exceptions, 
copper mining, through overdevelop- 
ment followed by curtailment of its 
market; precious-metal mining, by rea- 
of depreciated purchasing power 


son 
of its products; and bituminous coal 
mining, from excessive capacity and 
overmanning. The year 1922 had on 


the whole been one of gradual better- 
ment in tone of business despite the 
longest and most widespread strike in 
the annals of coal mining and a strike 
among the railroad shop crafts which 
for a few months seriously interfered 
with transportation. These difficulties 
had been overcome before the begin- 
ning of 1923, and throughout that year 
there was generally steady improve- 
ment in conditions affecting the min- 
ing industries, 

The total value of mineral products 
of the United States in 1923 was about 
$6,018,000, an increase of 29 per cent 
over the value in 1922 and 45 per 
cent over that in 1921, but a decrease 
of 14 per cent from 1920, when prices 
were at the peak. 

Soft coal mining shared with other 
industries a eontinued recovery from 
the depression ef 1921 and the early 
part of 1922, but the dominating influ- 
ence in the market was the after affect 
of the great strike of the year before. 

The total output for the year is es- 
timated at 545,400,000 short tons, a fig- 
ure exceeded but three times in the 
history of the industry. The average 
value of all the soft coal produced was 
about $3 a tem. In the anthracite trade 
the production for the year was one 

Abstract of “‘Mineral Resources of the United 
States in 1923,’’ geological survey. The author 


is geologist in charge, division of mineral re- 
sources, 
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of the largest on record. If the pre- 
liminary estimate of 95,400,000 short 
tons is confirmed, it will stand second 
only to the figures for the war years 
1917 and 1918, 

The shortage of household fuel and 
the great activity of the iron and steel 
industry stimulated the production of 
coke, which rose to 55,487,000 short 
tons, an amount almost equal to that 
of 1917 and only 1.8 per cent less than 
the record set in the war year 1918. In 
1923 by-product ovens contributed 67.6 
per cent of the total coke oven output 
and beehive ovens 32.4 per cent. The 
output of by-product coke set a new 
record. The year’s production, 37,527,- 
000 tons, was an increase of 6,693,000 
tons over the 1920 output, hitherto the 
maximum, The output of beehive coke 
in 1923 was about 17,960,000 tons, 
more than twice as great as in 1922, 
when production in the Connellsville 
region had been curtailed by the coal 
miners’ strike. 


Petroleum Production Broken 


In 1923 all records were broken in 
the production of petroleum in _ the 
United States. The total was approxi- 
mately 733,000,000 barrels. This is an 
increase of 32 per cent over the pro- 
duction of 1922, is more than double 
the production of the United States 
in 1918, and is 39,000,000 barrels more 
than the entire world produced in 1920. 

Production of silver in 1923 increased 
17,095,000 ounces or 30 per cent, over 
that of 1922, amounting to about 73,- 
335,000 ounces, an output exceeded cnly 
in 1915 and 1916. 

There was a tremendous increase in 
the smelter production of copper 
from domestic sources in 1923, ap- 
proximately 51 per cent more copper 
being produced than in 1922. The value 
of smelter production in 1923 increased 
approximately 64 per cent. Stocks of 
refined new copper increased from 216,- 
000,000 pounds at the end of 1922 to 
264,000,000 pounds at the end of 1923, 


and there was also an increase in 
stocks of blister copper and material 
in process of refining. Exports of 
metallic copper amounted to 829,000,000 
pounds in 1923, compared with 926,- 
000,000 pounds in 1913, and general 
imports of unmanufactured copper to 
676,000,000 pounds in 1923, compared 
with 409,000,000 pounds in 1913. 

The price of zinc averaged 1 cent 
a pound higher in 1923 than in 1922, 
by virtue of which the industry was in 
an active condition through the year, 
smelter production proceeding at an 
even pace. The general result was a 
good increase in the mine production 
of zinc, 28 per cent, and a larger in- 
crease, 44 per cent, in the smelter out- 
put of primary zinc. 

Lead mining was more active in 1923 
than in 1922, being stimulated by the 
higher price of lead, which averaged 
1% cents a pound above the average 
in 1922, There was an increase of 
about 15 per cent in the output of 
mines in 1923, and the same increase 
in the refinery output of primary lead. 

The year 1923 was one of the most 
noteworthy years the iron and steel in- 
dustry has known. A new record was 
made in the production of pig iron, 
and the output of steel fell only slight- 
ly short of equaling the record made 
in 1917. This increased activity 
naturally reflected in iron ore mining 
and resulted in a production that is 
the fourth highest in the history of 
the iron ore industry, having been ex- 
ceeded only by that of 1916, 1917, and 
1918. There was an increase in the 
demand for manganiferous ore and 
low-grade manganese ore, but the lar- 
ger part of the manganese ore used 
in making ferromanganese was import- 
ed. The consumption of limestone and 
fluorspar for fluxes increased, but this 
increase did not result in larger ship- 
ments of fluorspar, as the shipments 
to steel plants were about 20 per cent 
less than in 1922, the additional fluor- 
spar «being taken from stocks. 
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Studies Structure of Gray Iron 


Discuss Macroscopic and Low Power Magnification Methods Which Reveal the General 


Structure of Gray Iron and Semisteel—Macrophotograph Is Useful in Determin- 
ing General Structure of Metal—Microphotography Is Considered 


N ALL testing work the primary re- 
that 
of 

must 


the sample be repre- 
the to 


be uniform, 


quisite is 


sentative be ex- 
amined. It that 


different portions will give the same re- 


object 


SO 


sults. 
In 


is well 


iron, it 
must 


testing of cast 
that sampling 
get uniform re- 
combined carbon 


and graphite vary from the outer to the 


analytical 
recognized 


be carefully done to 


sults. For example, 


inner portions of the same bar. The 
fines from drillings, or millings contain 


than the 


graphite 


much more coarser 
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some of these limitations and explain 
methods used and results obtained from 
work on the general structure of com- 
mercial irons. In the laboratory of 
the Niles Tool Works, Hamilton, O., 
the author has found that the micro- 


scopic methods commonly used tell only 
part of the story, and sometimes a part 
that is misleading. 

Microscopic photography at medium 
to high powers will give an accurate idea 
of the structure, and hence of proper- 
ties of the steel if the structure is uni- 


form. This is because the area photo- 


terial are made visible through the in- 


equalities in attack of the reagent. The 
writer has found this method excellent 
for revealing grinding cracks in high 


speed cutters, seams in some steels, and 
cracks in forgings. It is not so useful 
when applied to gray iron. In this case 
the metallic portion dissolves out, leaving 
a spongy, dull-black, graphite coating 
over the sample. Even surface cracks 
are hard to discern under such condi- 
tions. 

Some of the methods for detecting 
chemical heterogeneity are already known 
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likely 

much higher on the cope side. 
In making practical use of microscopic 


drillings, and sulphur is to be 


methods of testing gray iron, the pre- 
cautions necessary and the limitations of 
not In 
author out 


known. 
point 


are well 


the 


the method so 


this article will 

















FIG. 2—SAME SAMPLE AS FIG. 1 SHOW- 
ING SMALL AREA WITH HIGHER 
MAGNIFICATION X 100. UN- 

ETCHED . 











LOW 


STRENGTH CAST IRON SHOWING LARG 
graphed is so small. In cast iron the 
structure is not uniform, and the ma- 


jority of investigators try to photograph 
Personal equation 
plays so large a part in this selection 
that it is not always a correct method 


a representative area. 


of procedure in studying cast iron. 


Macroscopic methods have found gen- 


eral application in the examination of 
steels, and also have been used in test- 
ing nonferrous alloys. Insofar as the 


author is aware, they have not been used 
widely in the gray iron field. 
Macroscopic methods fall under three 
These are examinations for non- 
uniformity mechanical heterogeneity, 
heterogeneity, crystalline heter- 


classes. 
or 
chemical 
oreneity. 

A common example of the first is the 
deep etching of steels. The portion of 
the sample to be examined is immersed 
in an acid solution made up of 1 part 
water to 1 part hydrochloric acid and 
allowed to stand for some time. In this 
mechanical defects of the ma- 


44 


way, 











E AREA. X 50. UNETCHED 


to those familiar with metallurgy. 
Among these are _ sulphur prints 
and the copper reagents designed 
to indicate the parts rich in  phos- 
phorus. However, the sulphur print 
method is liable to misinterpretation. 
Sulphides in the graphite flakes 











FIG. 3—SAME SAMPLE AS FIG. 1 SHOW- 


ING SMALL AREA WITH HEAVY 
GRAPHITE X 100. UNETCHED 
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PEARLITE. X 
WITH 


4—STRUCTURE OF 

SPECIMEN IS ETCHED 
PICRIC ACID 
are first to be attacked. This will lead 
to the sulphur print showing the dis- 
tribution of graphite flakes rather than 
the distribution of sulphur. In general, 
macroscopic methods have not proved to 
be of much value in showing chemical 
heterogeneity. 


FIG. 
600. 


Describes Macrostructure 


Macroscopic methods are useful in de- 
termining the crystalline heterogeneity of 
gray irons. The structure revealed by 
this method will be referred to as ma- 
crostructure, There are two ways of re- 
vealing macrostructure, by polishing and 
by etching. The first, although less gen- 
erally used, gives the most significant 
results. 


The sample is polished carefully, 


FIG. 


exactly the same as for microscopic in- 
vestigation. 

As the distribution of graphite in cast 
iron is not uniform. A considerable area 
must be included in micrographs to ob- 


tain representative pictures. Fig. 1 is 
a composite micrograph of a _ low 
strength iron, showing enough area to 
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Tells the True Story 


S CAST iron is not uniform 

in structure, it 1s essential that 
in the study of its formation and 
crystallisation by metallography that 
lower magnifications should be used 
to cover a representative area by 
taking in all or a large portion of 
the surface. This will give an ac- 
curate knowledge of its structure 
and be of greater value to the in- 
vestigator in predicting the proper- 
tices of the metal than by the aid of 
high power microscopy, according 
to Mr. Bolton’s opinion as stated 
in the accompanying article. The au- 
thor defines clearly the difference 
in the terms macrostructure and mi- 
crostructure as applied to cast iron. 
By a number of illustrations he 
demonstrates the advantages and dis- 
advantages of low and high power 
magnifications which simplify a 
hitherto complex problem. Using the 
correct magnification tells the true 
story. 








5—GENERAL PEARLITIC DISTRIBUTION, X 50. 





erable one to judge the general struc- 
ture accurately the sample being magni- 


fied 50 diameters unetched. Fig. 2 is 
from the same sample with a_ higher 


magnification showing a small area low 
it graphite and is enlarged 100 diameters 


unetched. Fig. 3 is the same sample, 
showing small area with heavy graphite 
magnified 100 diameters unetched. Fig. 
1 tells the true story. Information given 
by Figs. 2 and 3 is apt to be mis- 
leading. 

Macrographic and low power micro- 
scopic methods overcome this difficulty 


ETCHED WITH 





























STRUCTURE 
UNETCHED 


7—COARSE GRAPHITE 
ABOUT X 10. 


FIG. 


portion 
segregations are noted 
and their effects may be allowed for. 
Macrography means examination of a 
polished or an etched surface by visual 


br taking in all or a large 


of the surface, 


inspection or at low magnification. The 
American Society for Testing Materials 
approves up to 10 diameters as limiting 


macrography. By 


low power micro- 
scopic methods the author refers to work 
up to 50 diameters. In addition to ma- 
croscopic and low power work, fracture 
studies are valuable to the 
worker. 

Polishing of samples no 


carried out, 


gray iron 


how 
relief 


matter 
cerefully results in 


effects. In other words the harder por- 
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tions of the sample are slightly raised. 
Vertical light and photography does not 
this condition. The relief is so. 
slight that angled light beam will not al- 
ways be apparent. Visual examination 
at various angles under a strong light 


skow 


reveals the general structure clearly, and' 
any segregations or differences in struc- 























FIG. 6—PORTION OF 
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FRACTURE FOLLOWS GRAPHITE 9—HEAVY SCRATCH ON 


























11—GRAIN APPEARANCE IN GRAY 
A—INDENTATIONS DUE TO 


PEENING EFFECT 
BY GRINDING 


12—LEFT—WHORL FORMATION 


OBSERVED IN WEAK CAST IRON 

















FIG. 10—COARSE GRAPHITE STRUC- 

TURE, X _ 100. GROUND 
tures are quickly apparent. The method 
is particularly valuable in revealing the 
general distribution of the various car- 
bon structures. Illustrations and _ prac- 
tical examples are given in a later para- 
graph. 

Etching to develop macrostructure has 
been used for some time. In this method 
the polished face of the sample is im- 
mersed for some time in dilute nitric 
acid, using a 1 to 1 down to 1 to 10 
solution as the action of nitric acid is 
much more rapid than that of picric 
acid. This method brings out clearly 
the intercrystalline metwork structure. 
It also indicates the distribution of fer- 
rite in irons low in combined carbon, if 
etching is not too prolonged. 


With the knowledge gained from ob- 
servation of the macrostructure, the met- 
allographist is enabled to examine the 
microstructure intelligently. If segrega- 
tions were apparent, any micrographs 
must be large enough to cover a repre- 
sentative area including a portion of the 
segregation. The magnification should 
be. no greater than is necessary to reveal 
the significant structures clearly and this 
applies to all microscopic work. After 
much experimenting with many types of 
iron, the author has found that 50 diam- 
eters magnification is most satisfactory 























WEAK CAST IRON SHOWING PART WHORL 


13—MICROGRAPH OF COARSE GRAPHITE STRUCTURE OBSERVED IN 


FORMATION. 
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FIG, 14—MICROGRAPH SHOWING BROAD BANDS OF FERRITE ALONG THE GRAPHITE FLAKES SAME SAMPLE AS FIG 13, 


for general work, particularly for re- 
vealing the general distribution of gra- 
phite flakes. To examine the structural 
makeup of pearlite and steadite it is 
mecessary to go much higher >amely 
300 to 700 diameters. In these latter 
cases the areas photographed are so 

















FIG. 15—MANGANESE SULPHIDE SEGRE- 
GATIONS SEEN IN WEAK CAST 


small, being 1/100 inch or less in most 
cases, that a micrograph cannot be re- 
distribution of the 
suffi- 


the 
components. At 50 
cient area can be photographed, especially 


resentative of 


diameters, a 


b, making composite prints. 

The method of fractures, notwithtsand- 
ing its excellent. Frac- 
ture indicates grain and the phys- 
ical properties in a satisfactory manner. 
take a set of 
fractures arrange them in order 
oi their strength. Fracture methods fail 
in that they depend too largely upon per- 
sonal equation, and cannot be measured, 
or photographed successfully. Samples 
change in appearance on keeping. Add 
to these objections that it is impossible 
to grade pig irons by fracture and it 
is easy to understand how foundrymen 
came to discard fracture methods. 

Macroscopic and low power micro- 
scopic methods give a clear idea of ihe 
general structure of the sample. How- 


drawbacks, is 
size 
amateur can 


Even an 


and 





BUT ETCHED WITH 


PICRIC 


ACID. 


X 50. 


ever, high power magnification is neces- 
sary to reveal the structure of some com- 


ponents. 


As an example Fig. 4 shows 


thumb print, laminar structure of pearl- 
ite at 600 diameters, etched with picric 
























































acid and, Fig. 5 a _ general pearlitic 
distribution, 50 diameters etched with 
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RESULTS IN SHRINKAGE 


picric acid. This illustration shows the 
size of the pearlite crystals and their 
approximate distribution. It does not 
show the fine laminar structure, as seen 
in Fig. 4. 

The macrograph is excellent for deter- 
mining the general structure. The micro- 

















17—SHRINKAGE HOLE DUE TO 


LOW TEMPERATURE POURING 


FIG. 


graph reveals the details more clearly. 


lig. 7 is a macrograph of coarse gra- 
phite structure magnified about 10 diam- 
eters unetched, and Fig. 6 is a micro- 
graph of a portion of the same section, 
50 diameters, unetched. 

All our theories and tests are of little 
they 


better materials—both in quality and in 


value unless point the way to 


Those who have studied the met- 
castings manufacture 


price. 
allurgical part of 
have found not only how to get better 
quality at the but 
have been able to get lower costs. 
ity in any material means strength and 
We frequently have discussed 
graphite flakes found 
they have much to do with the quality 
of the metal, in The 
path of a fracture the 
graphite flakes, and the more continuous 
the path, the weaker the metal. Hence, 
the importance of the flakes in deter- 
mining the quality. This is clearly showm 


same cost, often 


Qual- 


long life. 


because we have 


an inverse sense. 


follows along 
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FIG. 19—UNEQUAL METAL SECTIONS 


ARE A COMMON CAUSE OF 
SHRINKAGE 
in Fig. 8. The fracture follows right 
along the graphite flakes. The flakes 
seen in micrographs are usually the 
pits where the graphite flakes were, as 
can be seen in this macrograph which 
is about 10 diameters, unetched. Fig. 9 


shows a heavy scratch on a ground sur- 


face. The grinding has completely cov- 
ered up the graphite flakes. Evidences 
of the graphite structure may be seen 


by looking along the sides of the scratch. 


It requires little imagination to picture 
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pearance may be changed materially by 
the different kinds of machining to 
which it is subjected. The reason for 
this is shown diagrammatically in Fig. 
11, which represents cross sectional views 
of the same with different treat- 
ments. The portion, A, shows the inden- 
tations due the graphite flakes. There 
has no distortion. This *condition 
showing the true grain size is best pro- 


iron 


been 


duced by methods used by the metal- 
lographist, although machining with a 


sharp tool and moderate cut may be in- 
structive. The part, B, shows the effect 
ot heavy machining. The pits due the 
graphite flakes are greatly enlarged due 
to the tearing action. In C is shown the 
peening effect exerted by grinding or 
by several light finishing cuts. 

There are two classes of weak irons, 


one structurally weak, the other with 
mechanical defects. Structurally weak 
irons have a coarse, dark fracture. Ex- 


amination of the macrostructure of a 
polished section as explained in an earli- 
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FIG, 22—METALLOGRAPHIC POLISHING 
SHOWS NETWORK MACROSTRUC- 
TURE 


specimen shows the characteristic coarse 
graphite flakes as illustrated in Fig. 13. 
These are generally grouped in whori 
formations of coarse graphite structure 
seen in weak iron. The micrograph is too 
small to show the complete whorl for- 
On etching, broad bands of 
ferrite appear along the graphite flakes, 


mations. 


as shown in Fig. 14. The steadite is 
coalesced into large dendrites and 
there is rarely any evidence of 
network formations. In exception- 
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FIG. 20—CHARACTERISTIC TYPE 


how heavy machining can tear up weak 


metal. This sample is about 10 diam- 
eter, ground. Fig. 10 shows coarse 


graphite structure partially covered over 
by the peening action of heavy grind- 


ing. Fine tool finishes, dragging the 
tool, filing, and heavy scraping, all have 
a similar, though less marked effect. 


Grinding does not necessarily mean poor 
metal, but made to 
look like nickel plate by grinding. The 


poor metal can be 


sample shown is magnified 100 diam- 
eters, ground. 

Grain appearance in gray iron is 
caused by the graphite flakes. This ap- 
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STRUCTURE. THE 
THE SPECIMEN IS UNETCHED 
er paragraph usually shows whorl forma- 
tions as illustrated in Fig. 12. 

These whorls probably due to 
graphitization of eutectic cementite. 
Therefore they denote high carbon, and 
their large size indicates slow cooling. 
In some cases, large, poorly defined dend- 
ritic structures can be seen, indicating 
slow cooling and lower carbon. Occa- 
sionally there remain some traces of den- 
dritic The general - structure 
reminds one of frost formations seen on 
window panes. 

On examining with the microscope, 
preferably at 50 diameters, the unetched 


are 


forms. 


WHORLS INDICATE 





HIGH CARBON CONTENT. X 50. 


al cases the iron is practically all 
ferrite and graphite, the pearlite having 
been completely decomposed. Fig. 14 is 


the same sample as Fig. 13 magnified 50 


diameters but etched with picric acid. 
Note the ferrite surrounding the gra- 
phite, segregating especially near the 
graphite whorls. 

Higher magnification often re- 
veals segregations. Fig. 15 shows 


manganese sulphide segregations seen in 


a weak iron. Sulphur usually occurs 
in these little globules rather than in 
the mysterious network some writers 


claim. Of course, these inclusions weak- 





FIG. 21—A 


MEDIUM IRON SHOWING 





FREE FERRITE. ETCHED WITH PICRIC ACID. X 50 
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en the iron in themselves, but this ef- 
fect compared to that of the graphite 
flakes is insignificant. On the other 
hand, sulphur is known to raise the com- 
‘bined carbon and is thought to promote 
smaller grain size. 

A structurally weak iron means that 
an improper mixture has been used. A 
mixture which would give 25,000 pounds 
tensile strength in a small section might 
give only 10,000 pounds in a heavy sec- 


tion. The foundryman has three fac- 
‘tors to consider; section size or cooling 
- rate, carbon, and silicon. He has no 


good means of controlling that vital fac- 
tor, uniformity or rather, lack of uni- 
formity of cooling rate in different parts 
of the casting. The common method is 
tu arrange so that the outside is as 
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FIG. 25—DENDRITIC MACROSTRUCTURE 
OFTEN OBSERVED IN HIGH-TEST 
CAST IRON 














grade of iron, the total depth of sec- 
tion, and many other factors. 

Fim. 17 is a 
a shrinkage 
taken out of 
bar poured dull. 


good illustration of 
cavity. This piece was 
the center of an 8-inch 
Note the jagged ap- 
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dendrites. In cold weather, when we 
drain our radiators and leave the buckets 
of water stand over night, we may have 
found the mixture partly frozen the 
next morning. That is the condition 
of a casting just before shrinkage starts 
—it is partly frozen. Suppose we pour 
off the water, and have needles of ice 
left. That is what happens when con- 
traction draws away the liquid part of 
the metal—and as in the case of the 
water, the frozen crystals remain. 

Some shrinkages are only partial, re- 
sulting in spongy, open areas, which gen- 
erally are local and show up near the 
same part of the casting. In other cases 
the moss-like crystals may have remelted 
a little, resulting in a smoother ap- 
pearance in the cavities. Shrinkage is 











FIG. 


strong as may be machined profitably 
and let the inside take care of itself. 
We have found out how to make irons 
much better in the inside of sections, but 
have not yet made the inside portions as 
good as the outer portions. 

Fig. 16 shows grain growth. Near the 
cuter edge, say the first quarter inch, 
point A the metal will show fairly close 
grained, even on rather weak irons. 
From % to 2 inches cut there is a 
rapid increase in grain size in weak irons 
and some increase in the better grades, 
as shown in B. From 2 inches on there 
is little increase, a maximum being at- 
tained at C. The figures given are rough 
approximations and are affected by the 











23.—-MICROGRAPH OF HIGH TEST CAST IRON SHOWING 


EVIDENCE OF 


pearance, so different from the smooth 
shiny appearance of blowholes. 


Many failures attributed to weak, open 


grain metal really are due to shrink- 
age which generally is easy to diag- 
nose. It occurs as dull, jagged cavi- 


ties surrounded by areas of more or less 
spongy metal as shown in Figs. 17, 18 
and 19. Careful examination of the 
cavity will reveal portions covered with 
little, moss-like flakes, resembling small 
pine trees. These formations largely are 
due to crystals of prima austenite, the 
first component to freeze out. Contrac- 
tion of some other part of the casting 
has drawn away the liquid portions of 
the metal, leaving some of these tiny 


DENDRITIC 


STRUCTURE. X 50 UNETCHED 
not blowholes and blowholes have noth- 
ing to do with shrinkage. The two most 
common causes of shrinkage are poor 
design and dull pouring, which are illus- 
trated in Figs. 18 and 19. 
Uniformity of sections is the first 
axiom in design, from the foundry view- 
point. The foundryman who takes cast- 
ings having abrupt changes from large 
to small sections is courting trouble. For 
example, that little bead or fin on the 
back of a gear face is likely to weaken 
the teeth by promoting shrinkage at 
their base. Low temperature pouring of 
certain types of heavy pieces results in 
shrinkage as shown in Fig. 18. The 
top, sides and bottom freeze before the 
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FIG. 24.—HIGH-TEST CAST IRON 


SHOWING MORE EVIDENCE 





OF 





DENDRITIC 


UNETCHED 


STRUCTURE. X _ 50 
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interior. The outside in contracting draws 
away the still partly liquid metal of the 
interior. The analogous 
to those which are responsible for vari- 


conditions are 


ous types of pipe in steel ingots. In 
case of thinner sections, dull iron may 


be a cause of blowholes, by freezing on 
entrapped gas bubbles. 
Familiar examples of shrinkage caused 


by design, low temperature pouring, and 


other factors are shown in Fig. 19. A 
cross section of a gear of exaggerated 
design is shown in this illustration. Here 


A is the tooth and B the shrinkage cav- 
ity, which shows at base of tooth; while 
C is the arm, which 
too thin. In setting and contracting the 
arm pulls away the still liquid portion 
at B. Trouble may be overcome by thick- 
ening the section at C, large 
fillet, and feeding properly. 


The question of feeding is important 


is proportionately 


using a 


and many shrinkage troubles may be 
overcome by proper feeding. Strong semi- 
steel castings have greater tendency 


tcward shrinkage and must be fed more 
thoroughly than soft iron castings. Ris- 
ers are of little advantage unless they 
are large enough to help feed the cast- 
ing while it is solidifying. Too small 
risers freeze before the part of the cast- 
ing they are supposed to feed, and ac- 
tually may cause shrinkages. 


The majority of irons made today fall 
in what we may term the medium class. 
Such irons look well and cut well. They 

for their purpose, 
classed as high test 
fairly dark frac- 

On  metallo- 
usually 

Micro-examin- 


enough 
be 
show a 
grain. 


are 
but 
irons. 
ture, 
graphic 
network macrostructure. 
ation reveals medium to small graphite, 
unequally distributed often 
of to 
Such irons, in medium sections 
have 1.50 to 2.25 and 
tctal carbon 3.40 to 3.70 per cent. They 
will run from 2800 to 3300 pounds trans- 
verse on the standard bar test and their 
bar will be 


strong 
can hardly 
They 
with small 


polishing they have a 


seen 
high 


rather 


in irons medium fairly 


strength. 
cent 


silicon per 


carbon on such a 


to 0.55 


combined 
from 0.40 

High test irons have come into favor 
because the buyer knows that they have 
great strength and will give good service. 
Such 3890 to 4500 
pounds on the standard test bar. A few 
Brinell hard- 


per cent. 


irons will run from 
run 5000 pounds and over. 
ness is around 290, yet if the phosphorus 
the castings will 
to 
shrinkage. 


enough, 
Care 


low 
well. 


is kept 
machine 
combat greater tendency to 
Analysis of the test bar usually 
show silicon 1.00 to 1.50 per cent and 
carbon 3.00 to 3.50 per cent with com- 
bined carbon about 0.75 per cent. Frac- 
ture is a fine, light gray. Macrostruc- 


must be used 


will 


ture usually appears somewhat dendritic 
mear the edges as shown in Fig. 25. Mi- 
crostructure shows small graphite, evenly 
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distributed except for the dendritic for- 
mations as noted in Figs. 23 and 24. 
Large whorls of graphite resulting from 
formation of eutectic cementite and _ its 
subsequent decomposition and growth of 
graphite are notably absent. The etched 
sample eutectoid or pearlitic 
matrix, 


shows an 
with some 


Fig. 20 is a 


steadite. 

characteristic type of 
graphite The whorls _ indi- 
cate high and the the 
flakes shows that there was some grain 


Such irons often are quite un- 


structure. 
carbon size of 
growth. 
even in structure, some parts being much 
coarser than others. This is magnified 
50 diameters, unetched. 

Fig. 21 is a medium iron, etched with 


picric acid and magnified 50 diameters. 


Some free ferrite is evident. This mi- 
crograph is from a sample somewhat 
lower in strength than that shown in 


Fig. 20. 

Fig. 25 shows dendritic macrostructure 
often observed in high test irons. This 
indicates low carbon. The dendrites are 
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A TUYERE SHOWING THE 
REFRACTORY CASE 


SECTION OF 
POSITION OF A 


small, giving an acicular appearance. in- 
dicating fast free ce- 
mentite may occur along the outer edges. 
Any macrostructure is fine 
grained. Fig. 23 is a micrograph of a 
high test iron magnified 50 diameters. 
This iron is a specimen of 5610 pounds 


cooling. Some 


network 


transverse strength on the standard bar, 
is low in total carbon, and has about 0.80 


per cent combined carbon. 

The micrograph shows’ small gra- 
phite evenly distributed. 

Fig. 24 is another high test iron of 


4915 pounds tensile strength and showing 
more evidence of structure. It 
i; magnified 50 diameters unetched. Many 


dendritic 
irons around the high test specification 
of 3800 pounds transverse test show evi- 
dence of both ledeburitic and dendritic 
forms, both forms which may be termed 
primary graphite. 


Artistic Brass & Bronze Works, New 
York, has increased its capital stock 
from $10,000 to $20,000. 
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Designs New Type Blast 


Furn ace Tuyere 


During the process of smelting iron 
in a blast furnace a globule of molten 
metal frequently comes in contact with 


tle nose of a bronze tuyere, burning 
it: way through the alloy and permitting 
the water, which is used for keeping 
the tuyere cool, to enter the furnace. 


This necessitates the replacement of the 
tuyere as soon as possible to avoid irreg- 


ular operation of the furnace. When a 
furnace is working regularly with the 


crusted the furnace 
rarely has to be taken off production 
to change tuyeres. When the furnace 
iz burdened for high-silicon and _ high- 
sulphur iron, however, the slag if high 
in acid constituents has a scouring effect 
or the bosh, particularly if alumina is 
in excess of 10 per cent and the magnesia 
in the dolomite which largely is used in 
scuthern practice for analyzing 
is excess of 20 per cent. In southern 
blast furnace practice the slag usually 
has a high viscosity due to the silica 
and magnesia silicates. These have a 
strong affinity for iron and form pockets 


inwalls of the bosh 


fluxing 


around the tuyeres, increasing the de- 
structive action of the metal as it trickles 
through the stock on its way to the 
hearth. 


As a means of increasing the length 
of service of a tuyere and at the same 
time of reducing furnace irregularities 
caused by a leaky tuyere and the result- 
ant entrance of water into the hearth, a 
duplex tuyere has been designed by W. 
J. Boardman II who formerly was as- 
sociated with the Woodward Iron Co., 
Woodward, Ala. As shown in the ac- 
companying illustration the section of 
tuyere that extends into the 
furnace with the exception of its nose is 
covered with a refractory material which 
will withstand the smelting temperatures 
and the erosive action of the descending 
stock. A refractory such as a carbon 
silica compound would give satisfactory 
of its 
properties, according to Mr. 


the primary 


results because high radiation 


Boardman. 
While a tuyere cooler of slizhtly larger 
internal diameter is mecessary to per- 
mit the installation of the duplex tuyere 


in the regular position the saving effected 


by prolonged the life of the bronze 
tuyere, it is claimed, more than com- 
pensates for the change in the size 
ot cooler opening. 


50 typical Milwaukee 
factories dropped off 6 to 7 per cent be- 
tween May 1 and June 1, according to 
Business and Financial Comment, pub- 
lished by the largest bank in Milwaukee. 
Tron and steel foundries and machine 
shops manufacturing automobile mate- 
rials and parts have been affected. 


Employment in 



































Men of Industry 


Personal News of a Business Character Pertaining to the Iron and 


Steel and Related Fields of Enterprise 











ICHARD M. LAMBERT, vice 
R president and treasurer of the 

Mathew-Addy Co., Cincinnati, 
sellers of pig iron, coke, coal and 
alloys, has resigned, effective Aug. 20. 
Mr. Lambert expects to take a vaca- 
tion trip for a few weeks, ’ follow- 
ing which he will engage in another 
line of business. He entered the em- 
ploy of the company 30 years ago as 
an office boy. When the company 
was incorporated in 1915 he became 
treasurer, a position he has held since. 
Three years ago he was elected vice 


president. Prior to becoming treas- 
urer, he was for years confidential 
man for the old partnership existing 
before the new company was organ- 
ized. Mr. Lambert is an official of 
the Cincinnati Association of Credit 
Men. 


* 7 * 


Allan A. Johnson has been appointed 
vice president of the Eagan-Rogers Steel 
& Iron Co., with offices at Crum Lynne, 
Pa. Gilbert H. Johnson, Jr., has been 
appointed as New York representative. 

+ a 


Charles W. Matheson has been elec- 
ted vice president and director of sales 
of the Oakland Motor Car Co., sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Corp. 
Mr. Matheson will continue as assist- 
ant to the president of the General 
Motors Co. He formerly was presi- 
dent of Dodge Bros. Motor Car Co. 

— 


Elmo Funk has resigned his position 
as sales manager of the Hill-Pump 
Works, Anderson, Ind., and has taken 
up his duties as manager of the Kreusch 


Ice Cream Co. He had been con- 
nected with the Midwest Engine works 
in an executive capacity for several 
years. 


* * * 


Fred F, Clarke, formerly in charge 
of the engineering department of the 
Colburn Machine Tool Co., Cleveland, 
now holds the same position in the 
Betts Machine Works of the Con- 
solidated Machine Tool Corp. of 
America in Rochester, N. Y. The 
Colburn and Betts works recently were 
consolidated at Rochester. 

» o- 


C. W. Fisher, until recently assist- 
ing Bertram D. Quarrie, formerly gen- 
eral manager and director of the Otis 








Steel Co., Cleveland, now is con- 
nected with McMyler-Interstate Co., 
Bedford, O., builder of cranes, etc. He 
will be in the sales department of 
the McMyler company specializing on 
sales of its products to iron and steel 
mills. 
* * * 


C. A. Harwick of Indianapolis, has 





LAMBERT 


R. M. 


been appointed special field represen- 
tative of the H. K. Ferguson Co., en- 
gineers and builders, Cleveland. Mr. 
Harwick for a number of years has 
been assistant works manager of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapo- 
lic. Previously he was connected with 
the Hooker Electric Chemical Co., Ni- 


agara Falls, N. Y. 
* * * 
Thomas Towne, for many years 


eastern sales agent and later general 
manager of sales of the Union Drawn 
Steel Co., Beaver Falls, Pa., has been 
appointed eastern sales agent by the 
Fitzsimons Co., Youngstown, O., man- 
ufacturer of simple and alloy cold fin- 
ished bar steels. His headquarters 
will be at 452 Fifth avenue, New York. 
Mr. Towne was a member of he iron 
and steel division, standards committee 
of the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers during the creative periods of al- 
loy steels, and secretary of the iron 
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and steel committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. 


Is Buying More 
American Machinery 


Washington, Aug. 26.—Peru is 
growing as an American machinery 
market, United States exports for the 
fiscal year just closed having made a 
68 per cent. The value in- 
creased from $1,179,748 in the fiscal 
year of 1922 to $1,981,251 in the year 
1923, according to the industrial ma- 
chinery division of the department of 
commerce. Peru’s growing importance 
as a machinery market thus is indi- 
cated, the country having jumped from 
place among the world’s 
markets in 1910 to 








Peru 


gain of 


twenty-first 
machinery four- 
teenth place last year. 

Peru. now outranks British South 
Africa and Spain, and absorbed only 


$150,000 less worth of machinery from 


the United States than the Philip- 
pines. American goods lead in the 
Peruvian market. Conditions are sta- 
ble and indications are, says the in- 
dustrial machinery division, that ma- 
chinery sales will continue to show 
gradual gains. 

Recent developments in the oil- 


fields of Peru have caused an increased 
demand for oil well machinery. A sim- 
ilar demand has been noted for min- 
ing quarrying machinery. Rock 
drills, ore crushing and ore sorting ma- 
chinery exports showed considerable 
gains according to last year’s figures. 
Copper smelting and refining was un- 
dertaken on a larger scale in Peru also 
last year. Exports of sugar mill ma- 
nearly doubled as compared 
with the preceding year. 

Extensive harbor improvements now 
are being planned in Peru in addition 
to projects of this character already 
under way, calling for increased 
amounts of construction machinery. 
Roadmaking machinery has been pur- 
chased in increased amounts, a pro- 
gram of public road works having been 
undertaken by the government in the 
last year. 


and 


chinery 





J. Edgar Ogden Co., New York, 
has been awarded a _ $234,000 con- 
tract for two electrically operated ferry 
bridges and machinery for the East 
Boston Ferry, Boston. 




















Here er There in Industry 


Live Information Which Records the Expansion of Various 


Lines of Productive Enterprise 
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LECTRIC and_= railway _ utilities 
serving eastern Maine with head- 
quarters at Bangor have organized 


Hydro-Electric Co., with 
of $10,000,000 
franchises 
the Bangor Railway & Electric Co., 
Bar Harbor & Union River Power Co., 
Co., Light & 
be 
the 


the Bangor 


a capitalization to ac- 


quire the properties and of 


Bangor Power Lincoln 
Power Co., and other property 
acquired the last-named from 
Montague-Howland Electric Co., Pen- 
& Power Co., and Ed- 
Hancock, Penob- 
counties 


to 


by 


Light 
M. Graham. 
scot and Washington 
served by the proposed company. 
divided 


obscot 
ward 
are 
The 
equally be- 
preferred 
financing 


capitalization is 
stock. 
and 


common and 


economies 


tween 
Marked 
administration are anticipated from the 
merger. There about 77,000 peo- 
ple in the territory covered and the 
total generating capacity now in serv- 
ice or shortly to be in use is 22,439 


in 


are 


horsepower. The company will have 
an output of about 63,000,000 kilo- 
watt hours. The officers of the new 
company are: President, Edward M. 
Graham; treasurer, Howard Corning; 
directors, E. M. Graham, A. E. Bass, 
A. L. Freese, C. D. Stanford, J. N. 
Towle, H. Corning and F. Silliman 
3rd, all of Bangor. 
* * * 
N ADDITION to the annealing 


house of the National Malleable & 
Steel Castings Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 
is being constructed to replace that por- 
tion recently torn down. The new plant 
is 90 x 418 feet of steel frame construc- 
tion. It will not materially increase the 
plant capacity according to C. C. Gibbs, 


plant manager. 
“MA. 


TEEL jobbing will be done by the 

United & Atlantic Steel 
Corp., 302 Broadway, New York, re- 
cently incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital. The charter provides for the man- 
ufacture of steel and steel products, but 
a jobbing business will be done for the 
present, the various products being man- 
ufactured to specifications by other com- 
panies. Archie Salas is president of the 
United company; Harold Case, vice 
president and treasurer and Eugene V. 
Cochran, secretary. 

+ 7 +» 

Stove pipe casing will be manufac- 

tured in the plant recently com- 


American 


pleted for the Emsco Steel Products 





Co., 7111 South Alameda street, Los An- 
geles. A 1-story, saw-tooth, 50x100-foot 
building of steel frame, corrugated iron 
sides and roof was constructed costing 
$100,000. W. A. Trout is vice 


president and general manager. 
* 2 * 


the new 
Mark & 
by 


about 


mill of 
Chicago, 
of 


not 


ORK 
Clayton 


on pipe 
Co., 
has been delayed slow delivery 
common brick and 
be under way before Oct. 15, instead of 


September 


operations will 


originally planned. 
Many building projects in the Chicago 
district are being retarded inability 
to obtain brick under 45 or 50 days. 
a 

HE HESS-SCHENCK CO. 801 

St. Clair avenue, Cleveland, machine 
tool and equipment dealer, now is car- 
rying a complete line of the leather 
belting, up to 12 inches in width, man- 
ufactured by the Edward R. Ladew Co. 
B. T. Phillips, direct representative of 
the Ladew company is in charge of 
sales of that company’s products,at_ the 
office of Hess-Schenck Co. 


* * * 
EED ROLLER BIT CO.,’ Houston, 
Tex., is expanding its plant by ad- 
dition of new machine and tool shops 
and will install new cranes, steam ham- 
mers and other major shop machinery, 
more than doubling the size of the pres- 


early as 


by 


ent plant. The company manufactures 
oil well drilling tools and is one of the 
largest companies of its kind in the 
Southwest. 

* * ok 


N EXTENSIVE program of expan- 

sion is planned by the Cambridge 
Body Mfg. Co., Cambridge, O., and 
work has been started on a plant addi- 
tion. The rapidly growing business of 
the company necessitates building the 
proposed structures to provide addition- 
al facilities for the manufacture of 
bodies for motor buses and interurban 
taxis. The company has been in opera- 


tion at Cambridge only a few weeks. 
* * * 


ECENT incorporation of the Motor 

Products Corp., Los Angeles, will 
result in the moving of the entire plant 
of the Unico Motor Products Corp., St. 
Louis, to the newly constructed plant in 
the former city. The Motor Products 
Corp. is the result of a merger of the 
Unico corporation and the Jahns Pis- 
ton Co., Los Angeles. The new com- 
pany will manufacture automotive re- 
placement parts such as pistons, piston 
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rings, wrist: pins, valves and axles. 
W. B. Huber is president of the Unico 
company and W. H. Jahns of the Jahns 
company. 
ye. 
ONTRACT to manufacture and in- 
stall machinery in the plant at 
Ewing, Tex., of the Bohlssen Mfg. Co., 
recently owas awarded the Lufkin 
Foundry and Machine Co., Lukin, Tex. 
Approximately $100,000 worth of equip- 
ment will be needed to replace that dam- 
aged by fire recently in the plant of the 
Bohlssen company at Ewing. All equip- 
ment is to be completed and installed 
within 120 days. 
* * x 
CONSTRUCTION will begin imme- 
diately on a $650,000 plant for the 
International Mack Truck Corp., to be 
erected at Alameda street, Long Beach 
avenue and Twenty-first street, Los An- 
geles. John M. Cooper, Marsh-Strong 
building, that city, architect already has 
completed plans. The plant will be two 
stories in height, of two units, 250x300 
feet and 135x900 feet. The plant will 
be used for headquarters for all western 
States. 
s } ~@ 
LANS have been completed by the 
Albany Hardware & Iron Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y., for a 7-story, reinforced 
concrete warehouse and general office. 
Steel shelving will be used throughout 
and conveyor systems will be installed 
for handling such materials as nails, and 
roofing and on the second.and third 
floors especially, where the small and 


broken package hardware will be 
shelved. W. I. Baker is president of 
the company; W. B. Wackerhagen, 


vice president; James K. Dunscomb,, 
treasurer and William E, Foskett, sec- 
retary. 
* * Ok 

OPERATIONS are expected to be- 

gin before Oct. 1 in the foundry re- 
cently .purchased by the Eagle Iron & 
Brass Foundry, Inc., Monroe and Sec- 
ond streets, Passaic, N. J., from the Gil- 
lespie Foundry, Paterson, N. J, The 
recently acquired foundry will be run 
under the name of William P. Laytham 
Sons, Inc., and will operate on a pro- 
duction basis under the same manage- 
ment as the Eagle foundry. Officers are: 
William P. Laytham, president and treas- 
urer; William B. Laytham, vice president, 
Allison Laytham, vice president .and 
John G. Brown, secretary. 
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Recent Industrial Business Changes 


ONES-DAVIS, Inc, 2665 
Main street, Buffalo, now is 
representing the Hendey Ma- 


chine Co., Morris Machine Tool 
Co., United States Electrical Tool 
Co., D. H. Stoll Co., Drake Mfg. 
Co., O. & J. Machine Co. and the 
National Labeling Machine Co, in 
that territory. The Jones-Davis, 
Inc., has taken over the business 
formerly under the name of Lou S. 
Jones. Harry S. Davis is _ presi- 
dent and Lou S. Jones, vice pres- 
ident. 
x ok x 

Electric Furnace Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, has changed its 
name to the General Furnace Co. 

x * * 

Keystone Car & Equipment Co. 
has been bought out by the Conley 
Tank Car Co. 

* * x 

R. L. Johnstone has been appoint- 
ed representative in St. Louis for 
the Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 


Milwaukee. 
* oK * 


Federal Telephone & Telegraph 
Co., Chicago, has changed its name 
to the Federal Telephone Mfg. 
Corp. 


eG, 

The National Acme Co., Cleve- 
land, manufacturer of automatic 
screw machines, etc., has plans for 
abandoning its plant on Stanton 


avenue and consolidating opera- 
tions in that city on Coit road. 
* * & 


The Oilgear Co. manufacturer of 
hydraulic presses, broaching ma- 
chines, tunnel] kiln pushers and var- 
iable delivery pumps, has moved 
into its new and larger quarters at 
655-667 Park street, Milwaukee. 

* ok * 

The Nutractor Motor Co., has 
leased for a long term of years a 
l-story factory building in Crescent 
street, Long Island City, New 
York, owned by Shering & Glatz, 
Inc. 

i ae 

The Gardrier-Davis Hardware Co., 
Middletown, O., recently was formed 
to take over the business formerly 
conducted by Wertz & Singer. The 
change is scheduled to occur Sept. 1. 
The new company has a capitaliza- 
tion of $100,000. 

ees a 

The Boston & Maine railroad, 

Boston, announces the opening 








on Aug. 15 of a traffic agency in 
room 509, Park building, Cleveland, 
in charge of Irving N. Doe, gen- 
eral agent. F. T. Grant is gen- 
eral passenger agent. 


x ok Ok 
Florence Stove Co., Gardner, 
Mass., will transfer its sales and 


advertising departments to Boston. 
The company until recently was 
known as the Central Oil & Gas 
Stove Co. The departments to be 
located in Boston ‘will be in the 


Park Square building, that city. 
* * * 


The Southwest .Salés & -Equip- 


sment Co., San Fernando .building, 


Los Angeles, has been appointed 
as representative for Orton & 


.Steinbrenner Co., Chicago in‘ south- 


ert’ California, Arizona and New 
Mexico. A. V. Swartz is manager 
of the Southwest Sales & Equip- 


ment Co. 
x kK Ox 


The ‘Newark Engineering & 
Tool Co.’s plant, Newark, N. J., 
has .been purchased by tlte R. 
Robinson Co., 83 Barclay ‘Street, 
New York. The Bi-Metallic 
Radio Parts Corp. has been 
formed to .manage the plant -and 
will continue the company’s ‘saw 
and filing machine business. 

x * * 

The International Steel Co., Se- 
attle, and Portland, Oreg.,, dis- 
tributor of alloy steel and Norway 
iron, have opened an office and a 
warehouse at 515 Myrtle ave, El 
Paso, Tex. B. O. Leftwitch, form- 
erly connected with the Scullin 
Steel Co., St. Louis, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new office. 

x * * 

The West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper Co. has sold its plant at the 
corner of Jackson avenue and Or- 
chard street, Long Island City, 
New York, to Rosenwasser Bros. 
The proposed structure is _ five 
stories high and contains approx- 
imately 150,000 square feet. The 
building has been occupied by the 
buyers for several years. 

x * * 


The plant and properties of the 
Continental Machinery Co., at Mis- 
sionary avenue and the Central of 
Georgia railroad, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., covering about 12 acres, has 
been purchased by the Columbian 
Iron Works, 2511 Chestnut street, 





that city. The new owners con- 
template establishing an extensive 
plant on the properties purchased, 
to manufacture valves, sprinklers, 
fire hydrants, etc. 

* * * 

Ira M. Smith of the Smith Steel 
Supply Co. recently purchased the 
offices at Wheeling, W. Va., and 
Pittsburgh, of the Thomas D. Pros- 
ser Co., obtaining in the transfer all 
contracts, assets and good will of 
the two offices. The Smith Steel 
Supply Co. now will have offices in 
the Wheeling Bank & Trust build- 
ing, Wheeling, W. Va., in addition 
to those in the Park building, Pitts- 
burgh. 

* * ik 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, 
N. J., announces the opening of:a 
branch office at 902 Chapel street, 
New Haven, Conn., under the man- 
agement of Henry R. Briggs. The 
New Haven office will be subsid- 
iary to that of New York. John A. 
Serrell is engineer in charge of the 
latter office at 15 West Thirty- 
fourth street. The company manu- 
factures feed water heaters and 
steam specialties. 

oe 

Frank J. Drew, president of the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., has 
confirmed the report that the buy- 
ing department of the Winchester- 
Simmons Hardware Co. will be 
moved from New Haven, Conn., to 
St. Louis. The change will not be 
made immediately, according to Mr. 
Drew, but it will be within a 
year. The general headquarters of 
the company are located in New 
Haven, but the offices of a vice 
president and general manager are 
located at St. Louis. 

x * * 

Henry A. Poppert & Son Co., 
pioneer manufacturer of patterns in 
Milwaukee, and now conducting a 
large brass and aluminum foundry, 
machine shop and die casting 
plant, has purchased the buildings 
erected for the use of the former 
Bull Dog Tractor Co. at Fond du 
Lac, Wis., and will move its man- 
ufacturing departments to the new 
location in September. The com- 
pany has built up a large business 
in steam pressure cookers, and in- 
tends to increase its output. The 
Poppert company also makes cast- 
ings and finished parts for automo- 
bile and many other industries. 
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; DWIN CHARLES 


vice president and 


HENN, 61 
general 
the National 
builder of auto- 
ma- 


su- 
perintendent of 
Acme Co., Cleveland, 
matic screw machines and other 
chine tools, was killed Aug. 20, when a 
Nickel Plate train crashed into an au- 
tomobile in which he was riding from 
Cleveland to Warren, O. Mr. Henn 
was born in New Britain, Conn., and 
after a. grammar school educaton, he 
joined-Landers, Frary & Clark as a me- 
chaific in the brass foundry at New 
Britain. For a short period he was 
connected with Joel Hayden Brass Co., 
Lorain, O., manufacturer of brushes. 
From there he went to Wm. Powell & 
Houston Co., Cincinnati, and then. to 
Pratt & Cady Co., Hartford. In 1883 
he returned to New Britain then  be- 
coming connected with Pratt & Cady. 
At the age of 21 he had a contract for 
making brass valves. He formed a part- 
nership under the name of Loveland & 
Henn, Loveland, being the man having 
the contract for making iron valves. 

About that time he became associated 
with Fred K. Rand and Reinhold Hake- 
wessell. With Mr. Hakewessell, Mr. 
Henn invented a screw machine. He 
went to Cleveland to interest a machine 
tool builder in its manufacture but with- 
out success. His brother, A. W. Henn, 
in Cleveland at the time, aided him in 
forming the Acme Machine Screw Co. 
At the instance of W. D. B. Alexander, 
president of the National Screw & Tack 
Co., the Acme plant was removed to 
Cleveland in 1902. Today it has plants 
in Windsor, Vt., and Montreal, Que., as 
well as in Cleveland. Mr. Henn was a 
member of various social clubs, Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
and a director of the American Plan as- 
sociation. 

Oscar A. Smith, aged 55, superintend- 
ent of the screw products division of the 
National Acme Co., accompanying Mr. 
Henn at the time of the accident, also 
was killed. He had been connected 
with Mr. Henn for many years, and had 
been responsible with Mr. Henn for 
many inventions brought out by the Na- 
tional company. Mr. Smith was a mem- 
ber of the Cleveland Engineering so- 
ciety. 

Ja 

Charles Edward W. Tibbets, a for- 
mer president of the Walter A. Wood 
Mowing & Reaping Machine Co., Hoo- 
sick Falls, N. Y., died recently at 
Murray Bay, Que. aged 90 years. 


Born in Hoosick, N. Y., he was edu- 





cated at Renesselaer Polytechnic _ insti- 
tute. His home was in Troy, where 
he prominently identified with 
various business and civic activities. 
* * + 

Joseph Corbit Davis, for 25 years 
connected with the Connery Co., Phil- 
adelphia, manufacturers of boilers and 
tanks, and a vice president of the com- 
pany, died Aug. 22 at his home in 


Fort Washington, Pa., after a brief 


was 





HENN 


EDWIN CHARLES 


illness. He was 52 years of age, and 
a member of the Union League, Ger- 


mantown Cricket club and other or- 
ganizations. 
* * 7” 
Josiah E. Bacon, prominent in the 


iron and steel trade in Boston, died Aug. 
17 after a brief illness at his summer 
home at York Cliff, Me. Mr. Bacon 
was senior member of Bacon & Co., 
structural shape dealers. 
4.2 
M. J. McLeod, aged 56 years, for 
many years Detroit resident manager 
for David Lupton’s Sons Co., manu- 
facturer of. steel window sashes, died 
at his home in Detroit Aug. 24. Dur- 
the administration of President 
Taft, he was collector of internal reve- 
nue n the Detroit district. He was 
the father of Congressman Clarence 


J. McLeod. 


ing 


. a = 
Moses Gagnon for many years man- 
ager of the steel department of the 
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Southbridge, Mass., plant of the Ameri- 
can Optical Co., died recently at 
home at Southbridge. The American 
Optical Co., in addition to using steel 
in the manufacture of spectacles fab- 
ricates some 6000 or 8000 tons of steel 
sheets each year in the manufacture of 
eyeglass cases. 


his 


* * * 


W. G. Stevenson, aged 56 years, 
president and general manager of the 
Stevenson Foundry Co., East  Liver- 
pool, O., died at his home in Chi- 
cago, Aug. 20. He was the son of 
the late Samuel Stevenson, founder of 
the foundry company. In addition to 
his foundry connections, Mr. Steven- 
son was president and general man- 
ager of the National Silica Co., Ore- 
gon, Ill.; Ohio Silica Co., East Liver- 
pool, O.; Rock Products Co., Toledo, 
O., and Canadian Feldspar Co., Mon- 
treal, Que. 

a oe 

Henry J. Wauner, founder and chair- 
man fo the Wanner Malleable Iron Co., 
Hammond, Ind., died at his home in 
Evanston, Ill., Aug. 18, at the age of 62 
years. He had been secretary and 
treasurer of the Terre Haute Malleable 


. & Mfg. Co., Terre Haute, Ind., before 


forming the Wanner company in 1914. 
A plant was erected at Beloit, Wis., in 
addition to that in Hammond. About a 
year ago Mr. Wanner resigned as pres- 
ident of the company, becoming chair- 
man of the board, and his son, Harry 
C. Wanner, succeeded him as president. 
* * & 

George Lauder, for 30 years asso- 
ciated with Andrew Carnegie in the 
steel business, died at Greenwich, 
Conn., Aug. 24, of pneumonia, aged 87. 
Mr. Lauder graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1856 and came 
to this country where he soon engaged 
in the steel business. Throughout his 
career he acted more as a confidential 
adviser than as an official of the Car- 
negie interésts, although he was a di- 
rector of all the companies controlled 
by Mr. Carnegie. “Mr. Lauder was 
particularly identified with the Larimer 
Coke Co., and a member of the firm 
of Carnegie & Co., of which he was 
superintendent. He also assisted in 
forming the firm of Carnegie, Phipps 
& Co. In 1892 he became a director 
of the Carnegie Steel Co. Ltd., which 
had just been formed. Mr. Lauder re- 
tired in 1901 at the time that the 
Carnegie interests were absorbed by 
the United States Steel Corp. 















achine Tool Market Still Lags 


Railroads and Public Utilities Lead in Buying, Which Consist of Small Lot Orders 
for Standard Equipment—Used Machinery Dealers Report Slight Im- 
provement in Inquiry— Crane Market Is Dull 


ITH the possible exception of a slight improve- 
ment in the demand for used equipment, little 
change is noted in the machine tool market. Few 


sales involving more than one or two new machines are 
noted, although a general size-up of the market would in- 
dicate that business is gradually gaining ground. 

While part of the present dullness may be attributed to 
the usual summer slump and by irregularities encountere 1 
during the vacation period, the principal cause undoub‘edly 
is the uncertainty with which prospective purchasers view 
the business outlook. Those who looked for material 
improvement before November are disappointed over the 
reluctant manner in which business is responding to favor- 
able influences. In eastern territory reluctance to purchase 
is attributed to the proximity of two machine tool exhibits, 
one at New Haven, Conn., and one at Boston. Both will 
take place in September. 


radial drills, axle lathes, wheel mills, 


Several heavy wheel presses have been sold recently. 


machines, boring 
etc. 
Inquiries from the railroads continue to be received, the 
latest being one from the Lehigh Valley for or 
eight machines. The Brooklyn Edison Co., has closed on 
17 or 18 tools, mostly of standard specification. 
Conditions in the used machinery market still are spotty, 


seven 


but in several districts dealers report a perceptible im- 
provement in inquiry. 
The crane market is comparatively quiet and many of 


the inquiries now current are characterized as price 
feelers. A 10-ton ore bridge and a fair number of 


single crane installations constitute the business in sight 
at the present time. However, it is known that contracts 
for a number of projects involving heavy machinery and 
equpiment have been held up temporarily. In at least 
one of these cases the delay in going ahead with the work 
is attributed to the feeling on the part of directors that 











As usual, ,the railroads have figured prominently in 
the scattered sales of the week. Most of the railroad pur- 
chases have been of medium-sized units such as mi.ling 


Buyers Slow To Close 


EW YORK, Aug. 26.—Further 
N inquiries by the Lehigh Valley 

for seven or eight machine are 
among the few outstanding developments 
in the local machine tool market. Included 
are one 90-inch locomotive axle journal 
turning lathe, one combination journal 
and axle turning lathe; one 48-inch car 
wheel borer; one triple gear head 
engine lathe; one 6-foot radial drill; 


and four 24-inch crank shapers. 


Formal orders have been placed with 
an eastern builder for approximately 
17 or 18 machine tools by the Brooklyn 
Edison Co. This business, noted as 
having been informally awarded in 
a previous issue, includes a 42-inch 
lathe, 36-inch planer, 5-foot radial drill, 
and a number of smaller machines, in- 
cluding millers and shapers. 

The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
has closed. on a, 400-ton.. hydraulic 
wheel press, and the El Paso & South- 
6-foot radial drill both 

to an eastern builder. 
The Newport News Ship Building & 
Drydock Co. is understood to have 
closed on a used horizontal punch and 
also some used as well as new foundry 
equipment. The General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., usually an active 
factor in the market, at present 
issuing little in the way of new inquiry. 


western, a 
orders going 


is 


Eastern foundry equipment sellers are 
manifesting more cheerfulness than in 





authority 


weeks. Both orders and inquiries . have 
been more numerous although business 
is still far from brisk. It is expected 
this improvement will be maintained. 
Cupola manufacturers report in- 
quiries tham:since last spring. There are 
several active inquiries for electric fur- 
maces, some of which long have teen 
pending. The interest manifested in th’s 
heavier equipment is regarded as _ signifi- 
cant and the forerunner of demand for 
lighter units. 

A recent cupola buyer is Henry Don»- 
hue, Yonkers, N. Y., who also bough: 
considerable other equipment for a new 
building. The cupola will have a 76- 
inch shell. The Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock Co. recently p-r- 
chased a sand cutter and some 
ladles for its plant at Newport New;, 


more 


Feavy 


Va. It now is urderstood to be figurine 
on some sand blast equipment. The 
equipment has been necessitated, by re- 


cent orders for railroad .cars 

The Boynton Furnace Co, Newark, N. 
J., continues to ‘buy equ’pment for its new 
plant in Jersey City, its’ latest purchase 
being a 3-ton electric crane, 27-foot, 4%4- 
inch span, placed with the Shepard 
Electric Crane & Hoist Co. The Trea- 
tn Malleable Iron Co., Trenton, N. J., 
also has been a crane buyer, closing on 
a 5-ton, single I-beam crane, 31-fcot. 6- 
inch span, to the same builder. The 
Smith & Winchester Foundry, S>uth 
Windham, Conn., has purchased a 7'4-toa 
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for the heavy expenditure should be withheld 
until the political atmosphere clears. 


on Needed Equipment 


electric 44 foot span, from the 
Northern Engineering Work’. The order 
is understood to have been placed through 
the Aberthaw Co., Boston. While there 
been increase demand for 
competition still is keen among 
manufacturers, with the result that prices 
still are hovering around the levels that 
prevailed during the past several 


crane, 


has an in 


cranes, 


have 
weeks. 
Prospective buyers of equipment include 
the Reading Foundry & Supply Co., Read- 
ing, Pa., which is planning to rebuild the 
portion of its p'ant recently damaged by 
fire and the Hale Fire Pump Co., Con- 
shohocken, Pa., which has started work 
the erection of a l-story foundry. 
equipment is still pending for the Mary- 
land state penitentiary at Baltimore. 


on 


Demand For Used Tools 


OSTON, Aug. 26.—Dealers  spec- 

ializing in used tools report an 
improvement in actual orders during 
the past weke. A car equipment com- 
pany bought four such tools A 
textile mill and several Massachusetts 
machine shops accounted for half a 


dozen more. Connecticut dealers report 
several scattered sales. In the new tool 
line the dearth of sales continues. One 
of the principal dealers reports no sales 
whatevér for the week for the first time 
in several weeks. Despite this buying 
lethargy sentiment throughout the dis- 
trict is greatly improved. Prospective 
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buyers in many cases have expressed a 
desire to wait for the machine tool] ex- 
hibit in connection with the steel treat- 
ers’ convention at Boston in September 
before placing further orders. From 
this and other reasons dealers look for 
an active month Sev- 
eral New England machine tool manu- 


of September. 


facturers have definitely passed the low 
One manufacturer 
from a_ three- 

Others report 
Prices 


point of production. 


recently has increased 
hour to a four-hour day. 
having added additional men. 
are unchanged and almost no inquiry of 


a definite nature is before the trade. 
Market Quietness Undisturbed 
& LEVELAND, Aug. 26.—The quiet- 

the machine tool 


market continues undisturbed by large 
No sales were noted 


ness in local 
inquiries or sales 
last week involving more than one large 
small each. 
little 


tool or several machines 
Larger 
better, but the increase has not brought 
business near normal. Small tools continue 
to be sold in fair volume but 
dealers not handling a diversified line 
are booking little business. 
The New York Central 
this district last 
milling machine. Other railroad activity 
lacking. One who 
fair total of the 


equipment is moving a 


many 


closed in 


week for a_ large 


was manufacturer 
booked a 
preceding week, reports a lapse again 
buying is 
that 


business in 


into inactivity. Automotive 
lacking local 
source is 

Used equipment inquiries are better 
but sales show little increase. Shopper’s 
still that market active ap- 
pearance, but are seekers 
and not planning immediate purchase 
of equipment. Prices appear better 
held on some lines of equipment, especi- 


and demand from 


quiet. 


give an 


many price 


ally special and simispecial machines. 
Crane demand continues fair. In- 
quiries are in good volume but are 
not increasing cheerfulness in the mar- 
ket due to many being but price 
feelers. Hesitation still prevails in 
closing action, many inquiries long 


IRON TRADE 


in the market dragging along waiting 


for stimulated business to encourage 
award the 


this territory, 


Prices 
weak- 


orders. 
with 
northern 


to 
firm in 


buyers 
are 

noted in a 
quotations 


ness 
Ohio 


appeared. 


previously 


builder’s having dis- 


Are Made Cautiously 


ITTSBURGH, 26. — While 
the tool 
ket is on the mend, the volume of sales 
reflects the cautious attitude of buyers. 
largely is 
confined although 
21 machine off the 
floors of a plant in this district now 
being these 
flat millers, screw 
grinders and other items which buyers 
purchased to round out their 
equipment. give machine tool 
builders to understand that machines 
of various needed in 
and 


Purchases 


Aug. 


business in machine mar- 


The majority of purchases 


odds and ends, 


tools 


to 
were sold 


liquidated, including two 


lathes, machines, 
have 
Buyers 
types their 
that 


are 
are keeping on 
they 


shops they 
the for such items 
require the intention of 


quickly. However, they have made few 


lookout as 


with buying 
purchases during the past week. Two 
and a large air com- 
pressor are under inquiry at the moment 
and bid fair to the 
next 10 days. Little activity is found 
in the market. About the only 
live issue at the moment centers around 
a 10-ton bridge the Steel 
corporation will install at its Carrie 
furnaces. The contracts for this bridge 
likely will be closed this week. A 3-ton 
hoist was sold to a fabricator of struc- 


36-inch lathes 


be closed within 


crane 


ore which 


tural material in the Wheeling district. 
Little Improvement Is Noted 
INCINNATI, 


in machine 


Aug. 25.—Business 


tools continues spotty 
with some dealers and manufacturers re- 
porting slight improvement and others 
unable to see any deviation from the low 
level of activity that has prevailed. The 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Found- 
72-inch planer 
from the Cincinnati Planer Co., for its 


ry Co., has ordered a 
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Addyston, O. plant. The Fruit Grow- 
ers Express Co., Washington, is re- 
ported to have bought a 30-inch open- 
side planer. dealers have a 
large number of inquiries before them 
and a fair percentage of these involving 
single tools turn into orders from week 
to week. Business in woodworking ma- 
chinery is showing a better tone than 


The J. A. Fay & 


Several 


in several months, 


Egan Co., received more orders last 
week than for the past eight weeks 
combined. Manufacturers of paint 


machinery, also report a better demand 
for their product, while builders of elec- 
trical tools say their trade is improv- 
ng. Some second-hand equipment deal- 
ers report better sales than in several 
weeks, the tools in most cases going to 
relatively small companies manufactur- 
ing small iron and steel specialties. 


Farmer Buying Anticipated 


HICAGO, Aug. 26.—With the in- 

quiry of the Chicago board of edu- 
cation still pending, the most impor- 
tant inquiry now befére the Chicago 
market, relatively little activity is seen. 
The Santa Fe railroad has closed on 
a few scattered orders and _ leftovers 
its former heavy This 
business was placed among a number 


from inquiry. 


of dealers. The small list of the Great 
Northern railroad has not yet been 
acted on. Sales are scattered as to 


location, type of tools and sellers. A 
sign of anticipated increased buying 
by farmers is found in a recent sale 
to a order 
house of a large order of forge fur- 
naces, small lathes and similar ma- 
chine tools commonly used on farms 
for maintenance and repair work. This 
equipment is bought for January de- 
livery and apparently is discounting in- 
creased farm demand next year. Some 
used machinery is moving for the price 
is about 40 to 50 per cent of new 
machinery and is preferred in many 
where good condition prevails. 
Most dealers in cranes find practically 
no demand for that class of equipment. 


by a manufacturer mail 


cases 


URUNNINLANN NANT 


Crane Awards 


Orders Placed 


35-ton handpower crane, 33-foot span, for the 
Hormiguero Central Corp., 63 Wall street, 
New York City, to Maris Bros. 

25-ton electric crane, 34-foot 10-inch span, for 
the New York Rapid Transit Co., to the 
Northern Engireering Works; also reported 
that the 15-tom crane inquired for by this 
company went to Alfred Box & Co 


20-ton crane for the United States Steel Corp., 
to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton crane for a Philadelphia 
McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton crane for a Cleveland 


contractor, to 


manufacturer, to 


MecMyler-Interstate Co. 





and Inquiries 


10-ton crane for a contractor at Ashtabula, O., 
to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton crane for a Pittsburgh contractor, to Mc- 
Myler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton cran for a sand and gravel company in 
Illinois, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton crane for a sand and gravel company in 
Milwaukee, to McMyler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton crane for a Cleveland contractor, to 
Myler-Interstate Co. 

10-ton transfer crane, 38-foot 8 inch span, for 
the Champion Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., 
to the Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Co., 
also a monorail system equipped to carry an 
8000-pound load. 


Mc- 


10-ton electric gantry crane for the Lehigh Val- 
ley railroad, to the Whiting Corp. 





of the Week 


10-ton riveting tower crane, 19-foot span, for 
the Edgemoor Iron Co., Edgemoor, WDel., 
to an eastern builder. 

One handpower crane equipped with two 6-ton 
trolleys for the West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Co., 200 Fifth avenue, New York City, to 
Alfred Box & Co. 


Orders Pending 


locomotive crane, of 45 
capacity, equipped with boom 
70 to 90 feet, for the Public 
of New Jersey; bids asked. 

One 15-ton locomotive crane for the American 
Steel & Wire Co., Worcester, Mass. ; inquiry 
revised from two cranes, 


One used to 65-ton 
ranging from 


Service Corp. 
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onstruction and Enterprise 


Concise and Timely Business Building Opportunities 


from the Field of Industry 





emenil 





Annenberg, has iet 
for constructing 2-story, 90x100-foot 
garage and repair shop, to Michael Smith & 
Son, 575 River street. Downie, Inc., 211 Heg- 
gie building, Joliet, Ill., is architect. 

CHICAGO—John Rissman & Son are taking 
bids through Orman & Lilienthal, 64 West 
Randolph street, for 1-story, 50x120-foot garage 
and automobile repair shop. 

CHICAGO—North Branch Flooring Co., 2415 
Barry avenue, is planning 1-story, 120x120-foot 
warehouse and office building, for which Frank 
D. Chase, Inc., 720 North Michigan avenue, is 


AURORA, ILL.—J. D. 


contracts 


architect and engineer. 

CHICAGO—Boyle Valve Co., 5827 South 
Ada street, has been incorporated for $200,000 to 
manufacture and deal in valves for internal com- 
bustion engines of all kinds and all accessories, 
by Michael J. Boyle, William Goodell and Tim- 
othy J. Fell. 

CHICAGO- 
Railroad Co. 
608 Dearborn 
roundhouse and repair shop at 


Rock Island & Pacific 
S. Leake, 
locomotive 


-Chicago, 
has let contract to T. 
street, for frame 
Forty-seventh 
street, and the railroad yards. J. 179 


West Van Buren street, is president of the rail- 


Gorman, 


road. 

CHICAGO—Great Lakes Forge Co., 
awarded contract to Charles B. Johnson & Son, 
111 West Washington street, for 1-story, 102x 
604-foot forging plant at 119th and Racine 
streets. C. C. Hodgson, 14 East Jackson boule- 
president the Great 


has 


vard, is and treasurer of 
Lakes company. 

CHICAGO—The American Radiator Co., 
Clarence M. Woolley, 816 South Michigan ave- 
nue, president, has retained A. S. Alschuler, 28 
East Jackson boulevard, as architect for 1-story, 
260x270-foot warehouse, of reinforced concrete 
construction at West Thirty-first and St. Louis 
streets. 

CICERO, 
419 West 
structing 


ILL.—The Fire Protection Co., 
Eighteenth street, contemplates con 
100x200-foot brick and _ steel 


avenue Fourteenth 


2-story, 
plant at Forty-seventh and 
street. 

LITCHFIELD, ILL.— Radiator 
Co. plans 2-story and 1-story, 24x150-foot found- 
General contract has been let to 
E. B. Felix. Thomas Potts, is general super- 
intendent of the here. 

SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—Crane Co., 836 South 
Chicago, plans 1-story, 80x 
157-foot warehouse of mill construction. E. T. 
Crane, Jr., is president. Helmle & Helmle, 1100 
First National Bank building, are architects. 

EVANSVILLE, IND.—W. F. Hartig 
Co., 2200 First avenue, has awarded general con- 
tract to William 


-~American 
ry addition. 
American company 
Michigan avenue, 
Plow 


A. Smith for 2-story, brick and 


steel plant, A. W. Hartig is president. H. Gil- 
bert Karges, 305 Furniture building, is archi- 
tect. Noted July 10. 

HUNTINGTON, IND.—The Commercial 
Asbestos Corp., recently incorporated with 
100,000 shares no par value stock, has ac- 
quired the plant of the Rapid Rim Co. and 
will remodel and equip it for manufacture of 
automobile brake linings, railway insulation 
products and_ kindred _ specialties. EE. W. 
Steinhart, Fort Wayne, Ind., and R. J. 
Evans, Wabash, Ind., are interested in the 
new company. 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA—tTerminal Railway 








Where additional information is 
presented, reference is made to date 
of issue in which previous item 


appeared. 











Co., has let general contract to B. E. Short, 418 
Court street, for engineering and ma- 
chine shop, 100x150-foot, of brick, fireproof con- 
Stock Yards, is pres- 
ident of the Terminal company. 
INDEPENDENCE, KAN.—Prairie 
Line Co. plans construction of 8-inch oil pipe- 
line from new Moffat field in northern Colorado 
to Producers & Refiners Corp. refinery at Parco, 
At least two pump sta- 


house 
struction. F. L. Eaton, 


Pipe 


Wyo., about 90 miles. 


tions will be built. George Coyle, Exchange 
National Bank Building, Tulsa, Okla., is gen- 
eral superintendent. 

CORBIN, KY.—Louisville & Nashville rail- 


road has awarded contracts to Roehl & Corbin, 


Knoxville, Tenn., for machine shop and repair 
shop for which J. C. Haley, Louisville & Nash- 
architect. 


ville building, Louisville, is 


MONROE, 
construction of new machine shop building for 
and steel 


LA.—Contract has been let for 
railway, of concrete 
construction, to $15,000. 
SHREVEPORT, LA.—Shreveport 
Co. will erect new car barns including new ma- 
Bradford Hearn, is 


Missouri Pacific 
cost 
Railways 
chine and foundry shop. 
superintendent. 
SHREVEPORT, LA.—Chester-Markhart Co., 
has been organized by Geo. D. Markhart, pres- 
ident, J. W. Waters, vice president and J. H. 
Chester, secretary and treasurer with $5,000 cap- 
ital to engage in automobile repair business. 


BALTIMORE—Lamm Bros., in care of 
Jacob C. and Bechold Lamm, 403 North Gay 
street, has retained Kubitz & Koening, Emer- 


son Towers for 2-story 60x87-foot 
brick and steel constructed public garage. 
BOSTON—Boston Elevated Railway Co. has 


let contract to McDonald & Imhof, 164 Dudley 


building, 


street, Roxbury, Mass., for 1-story, 135x151-foot 
brick and steel garage and boiler house. 
BOSTON—Pollak Tool & Grinding Co., 81 


Freeport street, Dorchetser, Mass., has retained 
Maurice H. Maney Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston, as 
3-story, 30x30-foot plant addition 


architect, for 


on Freeport street. 


BOSTON—Alloy Tool Steel Co. has been 
incorporated with $250,000 capital to manu. 
facture alloy steel for tools and its products, 


and Wesley 
Wollaston, 


McRae, president, 
Summit 


by Andrew M. 
| Fs Minor, 16 
Mass., 


avenue, 
treasurer and representative. 

LYNN, MASS.—Lynn Gas & Electric Co. 
has awarded Koppers Co., Inc., Union Arcade 
building, Pittsburgh, contract 
by-product 
brick and 

DETROIT—General Electric Co., 
tady, N. Y., awarded contracts to H. C. 
Christman, 306 South Notre Dame, South Bend, 
Ind., for 5-story, 75x200-foot brick and concrete 


plant. A. Vogel, 


installing 25 


constructing 


for 
coke ovens and for 
steel boiler house. 

Schenec- 


has 


Erie boulevard, Schenectady, 

is engineer in charge. Noted Ju'y 17. 
MUNISING, MICH.—The_ Cleveland-Cliffs 

Iron Co., Cleveland, is improving its local prop- 


557 


erties through the installation of dry kilns and 
other equipment. 

BRAINERD, 
Co., has let 
Skooglund, Ryan building, St. Paul, for 1-story, 


Rail- 


Charles 


Pacific 


MINN.—Northern 
way general contract to 
101x209-foot power plant of reinforced concrete. 
O. H. Johnston, 715 Capital Bank building, St. 
Paul, is architect. H. E. 1228 Railroad 


building, St. Paul, is chief engineer of the rail- 


Stevens, 


road, 

MINNEAPOLIS—Grossman Kimball Co., has 
let general contract to Farnam Construction Co., 
l-story, 90x104-foot brick 
1304 East Lake street. 


Grossman, 1112 East Lake street, is pres- 


Steiner building, for 
and concrete garage at 
ES; 
ident of the company of that name. 
OWATONNA, MINN.—Owatonna 


through M. S. Casper, clerk, has let contract to 


city, 


Donovan Construction Co., 417 Commerce 
building, St. Paul, for 1-story, 64x86-foot light 
and power plant. Arthur Mullergren, Gates 
building, Kansas City, Mo., is architect. 

ST. PAUL—Saegar Refrigerator Co. has let 
genera contract to P. J. Romer Construction 


Co., 190 Ramsey street, for brick and reinforced 
Wells 


Saegar, that address, is president 


concrete plant addition at Arcade and 

street. J. A. 

of the refrigerator company. 
JEFFERSON CITY, MO.—Missouri 


& Light Co. plans extensive improvements and 
floating of $1,200,000 in 


Power 


extensions as result of 


bonds. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—Kansas City Plating 
& Enameling Works, 1015 Central street, John 
A. Chile, president, plans 1-story, brick plant 
at Seventeenth and Wyandotte streets. 

KANSAS CITY, MO.—City will build new 


water plant costing around $8,000,000 with daily 
100,000,000 gallons actual construc- 
1 Mayor Beach 


water board. 


capacity of 
tion to start shortly after Jan. 
is chairman of the 


POPULAR BLUFFS, MO.—-Ozark Iron Ore 


& Mig. Co. will erect large concentrate mill 
costing $300,000 for development of iron ore 
holdings. All kinds of ore mining machinery 


are needed. 

ST. LOUIS—Franklin Foundry Corp., 
been incorporated by A. J. Fauck, Mary Fauck 
and Herman Weibel to deal 


in iron castings of all kinds with $15,000 capital. 


has 


manufacture and 
A. J. Fauck is president. 

LOUIS—St. Clair Oil Burner Corp. has 
chartered by J. R. Bissell, W. 
T. Mars to manufacture and deai 


29 
been Haward 
Crosby and W. 
in oil burners and heating systems with $10,000 
capital. 

ST. LOUIS—St. Tool, Die & Mfg. 
Co., with a capital of $100,000 has been char- 
tered by E. A. Cowdery, L. H. Cowdery, Hal 
H. Coleman and W. L. McCann to manufacture 
and 


Louis 


and seil automobile motor boat accessories 
and iron, steel and metal castings. 
& Grand, Central National Bank building, are 
attorneys. 


TILTON, N. 
40x47-foot, 
costing about $40,000. 


Greensfelder 


H.—Tilton 
powerhouse and boiler house 
A. S. Kellogg, 89 Frank- 


seminary, plans 1- 


story, 
lin street, is engineer. 

JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Ampere 
Laboratories, Inc., has incorporated 
$250,000 preferred and 10,000 shares no par value 


engineering 


been with 
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Warehouse Steel Prices 


Quotations at Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 








STEEL BARS 5.265 aid Ro aw bs § ane eacepte ad — i NE. Gin ok Gb Ruin w k4s waa o 3.90¢ 
BOMOR  ccccsicctcuvveovescs J c ER 3 os bbwecmelas 3 us 3.10c 
Buffalo ssetesaaresstvectees 3.30¢ Philadelphia, 3/16-inch .... 3.28c en eet eae nore a 5.50c 
EL OO Oe 3.00c NN OOP ee 3.00¢ (SS ARE IT I Ee EIR 4.40c 
NL 65. Sw.sckeedheeks 3.30c Bn EMME “Sones stake ceo 3.25¢ (aes es eet St iaeaaat 4.15¢ 
a > : BA ees ; 
DE. Dridessse/aeb hens ie gente... ate eee cd gilt haere ieee Cleveland, 1-inch and wider el 
PERT ONE ccc c ec ceseeti'eses . ot. OUTS wecccccecvvccesens ° No. an eavier .... 86c 
Los ‘sous hates we eral — De WU seas ttee es weshonie 3.35¢ Cleveland, siarrower dian a 
IEW FAK secscevesesceses ° NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS I et sa aawidsine é 05.400 4.36c 
Philadelphia ....--+eseeee0: 3.10¢ Boston, 3/16-inch ...%..%:.. Dee. SE na che bbe W000 bes 2.0 4.30c 
Pittsburgh oo. -eseeeeeeeeee 2.90¢ ES Sa es er Ps fe 4.05c OEE phe due dss a0 ta 6s: 4.49c 
San Francisco . 2.40¢ Chicago ........seeeeeseece 3.80c Philadelphia, 34-inch and wid- 
Seattle ....sseeceeeeececers 3.25¢ SN sds ncucueeacese' se 3.90c er, 20 gage and heavier... 4.10c 
St. Louis. ..seseeeeeeesees 3.15¢ rere 3.45c to 3.76c  Philadelphia—narrower than 
St. Path oe... --+-+-+seesee oul so Pprppeer Tee 3.95  * Sppeiiaae: Siete es 4.60c 
IRON BARS TEMES nw ceaccaccusesss ee ee ere 3.60¢ 
a ey rrr Se re 3.265¢ ES nee 3.89¢ ME te een oe Fat 5.00 
Buffalo... +s seeeeeeeeeees 3.35€ = Philadelphia ...........++. Se PERCU. sc canes vakeea tis 4.70¢ 
me al sobeesuced obweunueue — OR ee a Se he COLD FINISHED STEEL | 
ITMCIMMMALL ace eeeeeceeseeeee e GS NS Ce ae 4. 
oe Me ee ee 3.15¢ + gg aly A yah CR gk apes 3900 Boston (rounds) ........... 4.15c 
New York ...+++++seeerees $.24e St. Paul ...--.0seesseeees 4.05¢ ae nes seseeeeeee em 
gy, + RRR 315¢ poston NO-.28 BLACK SHEETS Buffalo (shapes) 1102002. 4.70¢ 
REINFORCING BARS Buffalo wececesescceseseecee 495e oe ee? Ss nine Meee 4.36 
tid ocak Kak adene s a SSIES ; 
“he plied a Wis nA ieee Ty — ae CHICAGO pee eeeeeereeeeeeeees 4.60¢ Cineinnati (rounds) ........ 4.05c 
Chicago Pe Se ate er 2.25¢ to 2.35¢ Cincinnati pc ercccreseeeccers . 4.55c Cincinnati (shapes) ........ 4.55¢ 
dev ekui pba reer’ 3.30c Cleveland .......sseeeeeees 4.35¢ to Mes Cleveland (rounds) ........ 4.00¢ 
> ae SGlntaSSig TO «non snnseevevree sees 4-65¢ Cleveland (shapes) ........ 4.50¢ 
D 3.15c os Angeles .......-.....-. 5.15¢ Detroit (rounds) ...-.----: 4.10c 
ge A he elec 3.60c New York .........+++e0-s 4.60 Detroit (shapes) .......... 4.60¢ 
Les Anedes, L. C L.... 4.00 Philadelphia by ate a tte sta kgie's 4.75¢ Los Angeles (rounds) ..... 5.25¢ 
N York 2.80¢ ee 5.55c New York (rounds) ........ 4.15¢ 
Philadelphia cept mE 2-90¢ Seattle 2... -eeeeeeeeeeeeee 5.50¢ New York (shapes) ...... 4.65c 
SE a vcsads cdvtwests 2.35c St. Louis .......++.00- vee 4.65¢ Philadelphia (rounds) ...... 4.15¢ 
Sen Francisco, C. L. . 3.35¢ St, Paul ...-.-seseeeeeeees 4.85¢ Philadelphia (shapes) ...... 4.65c¢ 
San Francisco, L. C. L... 3.80 NO. 28 GALVANIZED SHEETS Pittsburgh (rounds) ...... 3.80c 
a RO eer 3.50 a tte eeeeeee Set eeeeees a Pittsburgh (sq. hex. and flats) 4.30¢ 
A | PPP rrr i? Cor tre 3.85¢ San Francisco (rounds) 5.50c 
— ‘ a = et ChicagO '.......seccecccecees $.50¢ Seattle (rounds) 4......... 5.00c 
SS REE 3.40c Cincinnati ......-+.eeeeeees 5.65¢  St.-Paul (rounds) .......... 4.05¢ 
DURES hoi wens cdcc<oisetea 3.10¢ a Eid cbaweh oes noes sD 5.45c to seas WELDED PIPE 
~inci ek SE Ps ree .40¢ WROTE id ac esiededvecens sev's .75c¢ : P 
MEE cosets (RS mye **paeeaiameab i a ee eee ee et Ow 
EME nacnidis on ocless% 3.25¢ New York .......ssssseees 5.60¢ (Subject to Shading) 
i. Ce nks aeeine aaa ee 3.75¢ ~  PPEEE PEPE CLP ELE 5.85¢ Black Galvanized 
oe eT eae wil s's oe 3.34c TD ee ee 6.25¢ %-¥%-inch butt ....... nih +2 
SE ee er 3.10e Seattle .......cssseecsccees 6.50¢ %-inch butt .......... —41 —24 
TE kccheGaskekenness 3.00c St. Louis .........seseeeee 5.65¢ %-inch butt .......... —46 —32 
i OD sacnccecsone 3.60¢ St. Paul .....ccccccsevees 5.65c to 5.90c 1/3-inch Ree sys ae —48 —34 
at SR ee ee 3.35¢ BANDS 3¥%-inch lap rae —44 —30 
PR rere —_ ORI 6.5 sXsodg nanan tins ote 4.015¢ ae poco MD. wkvGhare sigs ca iy I 
cake cnn enliedn ses .35¢ a gl a ae OAR el eld 4.05¢ -10-ine ae eae way —35 _ 
PLATES 3.365 CDS Bice amen cheb e cade 3.65e¢ 11-32-inch lap ........ —34 — 6 
BORO vec ccccccccceseccces 965C Cincinmati 1.0.6 sseccccccceee 3.95¢ Wrought Iron Pipe 
BORAD ccsinsccesceesvvecees 3.40c CHOPOIRRG voce ccccsccccccess 3.86c Black Galvanized 
. "> ea 3.10¢ hE Ra Ae 3.80c %-¥%-inch butt ........ +44 +78 
oo RO ore Jeaee 3.40¢ Se 00s }6-tiee Welt oi. ,is ce. — 4 +19 
Cleveland, %-inch and thicker 3.21¢ New York .......seseeseee 3.99c %-inch butt .......... —11 + 9 
Cleveland, 3/l6-inch ...... a 6 cadwéves'wne's 3.85¢ , 1-1%-inch butt ....... —14 + 6 
DREGE vin vccwctesccsecconce .25C eae 3.60¢ 22-inch lap ........00.. — 5 +14 
Detreit, 3/16-inch ........ 3.45¢ eS eee 4.50c - 3-G6-inch lap’ .......... —11 + 6 
ee Pre re 3.25¢ DCLG tabs eae kadbNanne 4.28¢ . 7-12-inch lap ..e.s... — 3 +16 
= 
common stock, to manufacture electric irons plant and distributing works will be erected at E. Feinberg, with A. W. Feinberg, East Forty- 
JERSEY CITY, N. J.—Plans have been pre Ridgewood, this city, by the Crane Co., Chi- second street, as attorney. 
pared by the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey ©2890. According to plans by Raymond Hood, NEW YORK—Reports that the $30,000,000 


for the erection of a boiler house here, 


ing 900 tons of steel, 


NEWARK, N. 


J.—Malcolm 


Foundry 


involv 


Co., 


Inc., has been incorporated for $25,000 by John 
Williams, Harold T. and Thomas Malcolm, 67 
Polk street. 


NEWARK, N. 


J. 


Washington Terminal Gar- 


age, Inc., 8 Cedar road, Caldwell, N. J., Oak- 
ley W. Cooke, president, has awarded contract 
to John W. Ferguson Co., 152 Market street, 
Paterson, N. J., for 4-story, 50x150-foot gar- 
age and automobile repair shop. M. B. Shoe- 
maker, 15 Central avenue, Newark, is architect. 


BROOKLYN, N. 


Y.—Heinrich 


Iron Works 


manufacture 
iron and metallic products, by B. Pollak, E. 
Gusickoff and F. R. Klein, with S. B. Pollack, 
53 Park 
BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Bliss & Kenning, 466 
Graham avenue, have let general contract to Per- 
ri Contracting Co., 186 Joralemon street, 
for l-story 75x200-foot garage and repair shop. 
J. M. Berlinger, 469 Seventh avenue, New York, 
is architect. 
BROOKLYN, 


has been incorporated for $5000 to 


Row, as attorney. 


Inc., 


N. Y¥.—A $100,000 branch 


18 East Forty-first street, New York, architect, 
the proposed structure will be 1-story high 80x 
275 feet. 

NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y.—Isaacson & 
Weingrade, plan 1-story, 100x100-foot brick and 


limestone garage at Relyea place and Center 
avenue. M. Margolir, 383 Jay street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., is architect. 


NEW YORK—The Western Electric Co. has 
come into the market for 1500 tons of steel for 
a plant to be erected at Washington and Bethune 
street. 

NEW YORK 
has been incorporated for $10,000 to manufac- 
ture cooking utensils, by A. V. Santasiero, A. J. 


Sanitary Safety Cooker Corp., 


and E. J. Bruno, with T. W. McKnight, 103 
East 125th street, as attorney. 
NEW YORK—The Union Drawn Steel Co., 


Beaver Falls, Pa., has purchased a 16,000-square 
foot site in Orton street, Long Island City, for 
the establishment of what is understood to be a 
branch plant. 

NEW YORK—Southern Metal & Waste Co. 


has been incorporated for $10,000 to deal in 


waste materials, by H. Stern, E. Essinger and 





passenger and freight tunnel between 


NEW YORK—Plans are under contemplation 
by’ the American Sugar Refining Co., 117 Wall 


Brooklyn 
and Staten Island was to be abandoned, are not 
true, according to Mayor Hylan. He said the 


contract would be let shortly after Jan. 1. 


street, for the erection of a plant in the Green- 


point district, 
obsolete 


power plant. 


NEW YORK—Otto Stahl, 


structure, 


Inc., 


170 


Brooklyn, to replace its present 
The project will include a 


East 


127th Street, has let gencral contract to George 
Twenty-eighth 


L. Hiltl Co., 


Inc., 


114 


East 





street, for 5-story, 21x99-foot garage and serv- 


ice station. Otto Stahl is president. C. B. 
Comstock, 110 West Fortieth street, is archi- 
tect. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y.—Stromberg-Carlson 


Telephone Mfg. Co., 1050 University avenue, 
has awarded general contract to John B. Pike 


& Son, 1 Circle street, for 1-story, 141x161- 
foot plant. S. Firestone, 59 South avenue, is en- 
gineer. George W. Todd is chairman of the 


(Concluded on Page 564) 
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Bourne-F uller 


Service 


includes immediate shipment of all 
Iron and Steel materials from Cleve- 


land and Cincinnati 


Warehouses 


If you are not receiving our Stock- 
list we shall be glad to send it to you 


regularly upon request. 


Upson Works 


Open Hearth Steel Bars for Special 





\ 
\ 


uses. 


WW 
\ 


\ 


Also a complete line of Bolts 


and Nuts. Prompt Shipments. 
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BOURNE-FULLER CoO. 


New York 


Iron, Steel 


CLEVELAND 


San Francisco 


Cincinnati Detroit 





Chicago 
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Iron and Steel Pp 


Iron Ore 
LAKE SUPERIOR ORES 
Per Gross Ton Lower Lake Ports 


Old range bessemer, 55 per cent iron. $5. . 
Mesabi bessemer, 55 per cent iron.... 
Old Range nonbessemer, 51% per cent 


WOR. sdhoceboccceugs seeeeees aeonnwe 
Mesabi “pr 51% per cent 
ae er sedevtenblaee 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania and New Jersey furnaces 


Foundry and basic 53 to 63 

POF CONE cocccnccccccscens 9.00 to 10.00 
Copper free low phosphorus 

53 to 65 per cent ...ec- 12.50 to 13.50 


FOREIGN IRON ORE 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 


Spanish low phosphorus, 52 to 


i a Seorerrrrrr rrr 9.00 to 9.50 
Algerian low phosphorus, 52 to 

PES MOE GORE cc cecvccccdae 10.00 to 10.50 
Swedish and Norwegian low 

phosphorus, 68 per cent.. 11.00 to 11.50 
Swedish foundry or basic, 66 

to GB per cemt .cccccsees 9.00 to 10.00 
Spanish foundry or basic, 50 

to 54 per cemt ..ccccceee 8.00to 9.00 
Alegerian foundry and basic, 

$0 to 54 per cent ........- 8.00 to 9.00 


Manganese Ore 


do not include duty at rate 1 
per pound of metallic manganese 


Prices 
per cent 
contained. 
Brazilian, minimum 47 per cent....nominal 
Indian, minimum 47 per cent......++- 

..+-nominal 41 to 42 cents c.i.f. tidewater 
Caucasian, 53 to 55 per cent........ 

okweeuee Ordinary, 43 cents c.i.f. tidewater 

chetewre Washed, 46 cents c.if. tidewater 


Fluor Spar 
85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
Illinois mines, per net ton $19.00 to 23.50 


Washed gravel, "imported duty 
paid eastern tidewater, per 


EE Wéeepbsdeeenesanee 18.00 to 19.00 
Rivets 
Structural rivets, C. L. Pitts.. 2.50c to 2.60c 
Structural rivets L. bb 
co, errr ey 2.65c 
Rivets, 7/16-in. and smaller........- 
» Wanaka 70 and 10 off to 70, 10 and 10 off 


Nuts and Bolts 


Hot pressed square or hexagon blank 
$4.75 off list 


Hot pressed square or hexagon tapped 
i oct as ababese be bass ene 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or eer’ bee 
Pia deh edaucd aces (aas 4.75 off list 
Cold punched square or ores es 
eS aaa Te .75 off list 
Cold punched semifinished cir — 
%-inch and larger ........ 80 and 5 off 
Cold punched semifinished hexagon nuts 
9/16-inch and smaller ....80, 10 and 5 off 


Price f.o.b. Pittsburgh, packages of 50. 
CARRIAGE BOLTS 
(4% x 6 inches, smaller and shorter) 


OE, i vnoceenca4ee ue 60 and 20 off 
DE, sis bsteaeseovael 60 and 10 off 


MACHINE BOLTS 
(% x 4 inches, hot pressed nuts) 


Brome Ghweed. ....cccscee 60, 20 and 10 off 
eS See 60 and 20 off 
(All sizes cold punched nuts) 

OE Gate: as ee 60 off 
me OETOWS  ccWeiinss0c0000 70 and 10 off 

Plow bolts Nos. 1, 2 and 3 heads.. 
Sipwiec+caneeee segs obbbees 50 and 10 off 
Sto 10 Bends. ...0...050.. 50-10 + 20 ott 

Fiat and round head stove bolts...... 
Meths oh Ene whe coeds ct --80,10 and 5 off 

a stove bolts ae 80, 10 and 5 off 
Bal eee ee off 
t me with hot pressed nuts..... 

65 and 10 off 





—————————~> 


Bolt ends with cold punched nuts.... 


OT ee a ery ee ae eT ee 60 off 
Blank bolts 5 Shs ORS 65a ee deee 65 and 10 off 
Rough stud bolts with nuts (250 

pieces or more of a size)........ 
eeeeee. ont aenees sscccecvec 4d, 10 and § of 

Washers 
ER cin sa keae ued eundae $5.75 to $6.25 
MOOG: WOSRETS 2 ccc cccscses 80, 10 and 10 off 


Steel Pipe 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
Pittsburgn basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads. 
Butt Weld 
Gal- 
Black vanized 
oo eee ptnscesses OO 19% 
% and ¥-inch ........ ‘os. an 25% 
a ceh ngs bench ened ee ; ae 42% 
DP -cccuvebas ss Onesies 60 48% 
ep. Pprrerr er erie 62 50% 
Lap Weld 
PE. shee sctecadesasebnas 55 43% 
BY tO Gimch ..ccccccees of 47% 
7 er DD 4 60 60000206402 56 43% 
ff 8 Co eee 54 41% 
ee rover rr 53 40% 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
ie DS PP yer rere 4gy, 
Lap Weld 
DORE ncnsscpeveccsecec o Oa 41% 
2% to Ginch ......c.00.. .* on 45% 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
iy Pr erae 41 244% 
% and ¥%-inch evccnes 47 30% 
PE Siwcebecce esscesb¥e 53 42% 
SRM. vobcncedecce bucce “ee 47% 
Dae REG cobesidedses 60 49% 
DOO: ON: accesavevesece 61 50% 
Lap Weld 
DEG Sesscecstes seewvecss 53 42% 
2% to 4-inch segwaee ieawe ae 46% 
Coe 00 GEBGR. cccccsesccee 45% 
oT SPP scendveesccc » 33 39% 
A Sree 45 32% 
ee RTO ak 31% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
SRE Sn kb 5 Had 6 wh cecesece 2 32% 
M% to 1%-inch .........6. 45 35% 
en S6cacesnenee 47 37% 
Lap Weld 
DEE. ea kas's 6 0baneeeeces 32% 
2% to 4-inmch ......... oo & 34% 
Ton Se seccsasesbe 42 33% 
Bo rere roe oe 25% 


Wrought Iron Pipe 
(Effective Jan. 23, 1923) 
Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 


loads 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
% and -inch ...... oi 11 +39 
Y%-inch ....... eeeeces eo 22 
SS eee ee 28 11 
ee ere 30 13 
Lap Weld 
1% and 1%-inch...... . Upon application 
DS: ‘aacxsagubbeueaes ° 
24% ly ieee 26 11 
3 to Ginch ...... dened 28 13 
ea eee 26 11 


PLUGGED AND REAMED 


Two points less than above 
EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
% and H-inch ........ +19 op bh 
ee é 21 7 
DL Kbtp es sctaseaeéee 28 12 
S Ch OMRON vcccacesss 30 14 
Lap Weld 
ear waa nwe 23 9 
ee OR MOR kc acscvcces 29 15 
Ci SAO coun becee 28 14 
7 OP CE ccaceedecsece 21 7 
DOO BRON kwickiiccae. 16 2 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
s6-inch Butt Weld 4796 
MGR. ccccceccessésocs 59 
BEMCR ccc cccn see cuspeus ue ti" 


(Effective April 19, 1923) 
ROE Si aa Cots Cémma Se see be nen coos 53 
and 1%-inch ....... inne’ ke se 43 off 
SE. hs G an oeee cada 6 eke eee be 27 off 
2 and 23@-inch ..cccccces cpimane oe 18 off 
2% and 234-inch......sccesser eoce ee 
ie ee A ee jiseos Ce 
Pee SE, SOG So vacenesvehens ces 33 off 
RE: veaensad Cabeeeeeccke 5 eases, oe a 
ie ee A re” 29 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED#*# 
ee ee ee ee . 34 off 
ee ee coee SOR 
WO. Veskingneheeekss+ ee enecnnce 39 off 


Extras: 
Add $8 per net ton for more than four 
gages heavier than standard and add 10 per 


Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller 
than standard gage to be sold at mechan- 


Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above 
diameter and heavier gage. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 


Carbon, 0.10 to 0.20 per cent. 
Carbon, 0.30 to 0.40 per cent...... 
Carbon 0.40 to 0.50 per cent. 

Plus differentials and extras for cutting. 


SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 


Outside diameter Gage Price 
PPE rer: ore eoeee 12-gage 15¢ 
rrr ee rrr . 12-gage 150 
DON 6.0. sntecendivaes eeeee ll-gage 160 
ME vacccatetonee seeee 10-gage 17e 
2%-inch .....4.- seeesesee 12-gage 17¢ 
SEGNER: 6 ceasccactsaeweel 11-gage 18¢ 
MBER ccsccvcsscocnre -. 10-gage 20c 
SN. . wadnee 0.06 oneal - 7-gage 35c¢ 
LH-inch ..ccccccees coeee 9-gage l5e 
SOGGEER geccnccccvics cose 9-Qage 55e 
SIGAMGR £000 vcassccces «ee O-gage 57e 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 


long lengths. 

*Published discounts are subject to con- 
siderable shading, in some cases s* much 
as three extra 5 per cents. 


Hot Rolled Alloy Steels 


S. A. E. Series— 
2300 (3% per cent nickel)... 5 
3100 (nickel 4 
6100 (chrome vanadium) .... 4.75¢ 
6100 (chrome vanadium spring) 4. 
9250 (Silico manganese spring) 4.00c to 4. 


GOR ass cekekeveses see +34 + 4e 

LIGMEOE. Aside des cccccae (SB +40 

LS rrr ry +27 +39 

Lap Weld 

2 and 2% inches ...... +13 +25 
=a -- +8 +17 

436 00 G4mCh: 2. cccccces + 9 +18 

S-4ED. 5s Aes cancsdences 


Boiler Tubes 


L. C. L. discounts. C. L. 4 points larger 
STEEL (Lap Welded) 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 
SR 2 are Te 
2% and 2%-inch ........ iivdaveges - 33 ff 
SAO * Sevseveres’s rir, ee ee 36 off 
Oe SO DeR I aah 0c ccc vtwcees -.--38% off 
S60: A340 caek ons cescecs rere -- 42 of 
CHARCOAL IRON 
(Effective April 12, 1923) 
DIGAMON a vc thi Cb pi encoescctvencose - +22 
SREP re ere oer ere + +12 
ROE ZIG AREB i ccs kee ccacscessece -- +2 
OD SHOR heeate wensarct ens weee 3 
eb SOG RG co has coke ce cthiuccve 5 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN#* 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES* 


to theoretical weight. 


tubes than 1-inch and lighter 


tubing list and discount. 


take price of next larger outside 










TUBING* 
Base Discounts 





83 off 
81 off 
++eesnet price 







AND SUPERHEATER TUBES*# 
(Effective April 19, 1923) 


Net prices per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 





















Prices per pound, Pittsburgh 









chromium)...... 
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Announcement 





INK-BELT is now prepared to fur- 
nish those who are interested, with 

its newly published “Electric Hoist and 
Overhead Crane Book” No. 580. This 
book contains important and valuable in- 
formation on the overhead method of 
handling raw materials and finished prod- 








LINK-BELT COMPANY, 2045 HUNTING PARK AVE., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send me your illustrated book No. 580 on Link-Belt Hoists, showing all types, sizes and capacities. 


eee eee ers ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeseeeeert eet eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


eeeoereeereerereovneeeereeeeseoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ee 


LINK-BELT 


ELECTRIC HOISTS 





ucts, for saving time and labor, and in- 
creasing production. 


A copy of the book will be sent on re- 
quest. For your convenience we have 
printed a coupon below, which you need 
merely fill out and mail. 


eeeeeeeeeees 











; d E 
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Almost 2000 fons: — 
| LOGEMANN HYDRAULIC-COMPRESSED 


Compressed in LOGEMANN 
Double-Ram Hydraulic SCRAP- 
—— METAL PRESS 


For details on this type of equipment, 
write for Bulletin No. 171. Please mention 
tonnage and character of your scrap— 


ealth from \ 





” 
os 








3126 Burleigh Street 


LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 


General Offices and Works 






Sheet Scrap 



















Milwaukee, Wisconsin 











BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


NOTE— We also build “Modern Leader” mechar.ical scrap 
presses which were formerly manufactured by Chicago Baling 
Press Mfg. Co., which business we recently purchased. We 
recommend these presses fgr light scrap where density re- 
quired or quantity does not justify hydraulic installation. 
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Construction andEnterprise 


(Concluded from Page 558) 
Stromberg company. Note 14. 
SCHENECTADY, WN. Y. 
Sales Co., 136 Barrett street, has awarded gen- 
eral contract to John McDermott, 101 Wendail 
for 2-story, 44x60-foot garage and serv- 


Burtiss is president of the com- 


Aug. 


-Burtiss Motor 


avenue, 
ice station. E. 
pany. 

VERPLANCK, N. Y. 
New York 
struction Co., 
York, for 1-story, 
age and repair shop. 

VICTOR, ONTARIO COUNTY, N. Y.— 
Wilcox Johnson Tank Co. has been formed with 
200 shares no par value common stock to fab- 
ricate and deal in tanks, etc., by W. A. Higgin- 
botham, R. C. and D. W. Johnson, with C. H. 
Wood, attorney. 


Co. of 


Con- 


Oil 
awarded Equity 
25 West Forty-third street, New 
30x40-foot gar- 


-Standard 


contracts to 


warehouse, 


Rushville, as 


CINCINNATI—Gibraltar Bronze Co has 
been incorporated with 1000 shares no par 
value stock to manufacture bronze, brass and 
kindred products, by ‘C. L. Shafer, Robert 
Black and John P. Errett 

CLEVELAND—John Gill & Sons Co. has 


been awarded general contract for 2-story, 124x 
190-foot garage addition, of brick and 
tural steel. H. O. Fullerton, Natonal City build- 
ing, is architect. 


struc- 


CLEVELAND—Thomas Cusack Co., Chi- 
cago, has awarded contract to W. I. Thompson 
& Son, 5103 Euclid avenue, for 1 and 2-story, 
110 x 140-foot plant. Zimmerman, Saxe & Zim- 


merman, 64 East Van Buren street, Chicago, are 
architects. 

LIMA,’ O.—Air Co. 
started constructing first unit of plant here for 


Sales has 


Reduction 
the manufacture of gases, industrial oxygen, etc. 
Total 
imates $250,000. 

TOLEDO, O. 
Clair street, G. S. 


plates constructing 


including 
Noted 


equipment 


31. 


investment, approx- 


July 
Harnitt & Hewitt Co., 213 St. 
Harnitt, 
l-story, 


contem- 


garage, 


president, 
60x100-foot 
of brick on Washington street. 
CEMENT, OKLA.—Cement Gas & Fuel Co. 
incorporated by R. B. Crawford, Oil City, Pa., 
R. A. Dallas, Tex., 
Woods, capital of 


poses to 


Crawford, and Thomas 
$60,000, 


system. 


Cement, with pro- 


establish gas distributing 


Gathering lines,, booster station equipment, 


are needed. 
CITY, OKLA. 


Pacific expects to 


meters, etc. 
PONCA 
land & 


line from Owens, Okla. to Ponca City, 20 miles, 


Rock Is- 


rail 


-Chicago, 
railway extend 
and has started preliminary survey. 
POND CREEK, OKLA.—United Power Co., 
capital $100,000 has been chartered by R. E. 
Johnson and Calvin Jones, Oklahoma City, and 
Cc. E. Kapp, Chandler, Okla., to operate public 
utilities in Okla- 
New plants and franchises are planned. 


nine towns in northwestern 
homa. 
Nathan L. Jones, 

TULSA, OKLA.—Wilson Motor Co., capital 
$60,000, has been chartered by G. S. Davis, 636 
North Denver street, J. D. 


Wilson to operate garage and auto repair busi- 


Salina, Kan., is president. 


Freeman and C, G. 


ness. 

TULSA, OKLA.—Wayne Coal & Mining Co., 
eapital $50,000, has been 
A. Holden, 510 Exchange National 
ing, R. B. 
erate coal and mining properties. Mining machin- 


ery is needed. 


chartered by Charles 
Bank build- 
Leydid and Edmund Boydstun to op- 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA.—Hale Fire Pump 
Co. has started work on a l-story foundry 
for the manufacture of brass castings. The 
company purchased the Scotia Brass Co 
foundry here recently and now is operating 
that. 


been started 


HUNLOCK, PA.—Work has 
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here by Stone & Webster, engineers, on the 
erection of a large power station for the Lu- 
zerne County Gas & Electric Corp. The con- 


tract for 2000 tons of steel for this project, has 
just been awarded to the Shoemaker Bridge Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, PA.—Metropolitan Power 
Co. is finishing its construction of a plant here 
for developing 200,000 kilowatts from pulverized 
coal. Machinery and equipment is expected to 
be tested and installed shortly. 
PHILADELPHIA—Isador 506 
West Moyamehsing avenue, has retained H. H. 
Kline, Bulletin building, as architect for 2-story, 
60x112-foot garage and repair shop. 
PHILADELPHIA—Samuel S. Sobel, 1524 
Chestnut street, has retained J. Frank Clark, 23 


Greshman, 


South Sixteenth street, as architect, for 1-story, 
90x128-foot garage and repair shop. 
PHILADELPHIA—Philadelphia Boat Co., 
is taking bids on 2-story, 40x100-foot brick plant 
at 4412 1419 
Spring Garden street, is interested in the Phil- 
adelphia Boat Co. 
PHILADELPHIA—The 
Co., the 
the erection of a $32,000 plant at Third avenue, 


Frank Clark, 23 South 


Ridge avenue. George Melloy, 


Steel 
contract for 


Columbia 
Equipment has awarded 
and Wingohocking to J. 
Sixteenth 
PHILADELPHIA—A $4500 machine shop 
addition will be erected by M. Kelly’s Sons, 4036 
Poplar The general contract has 
awarded to Harry G. Walter, 412 North Fortieth 
street. 
SCRANTON, 
Adams 


street. 
been 


street. 


PA.—P. 


and Lackawanna 


J. Casey hotel, Casey, 
avenues, has plans for 
2 or 3-story, 120x160-foot brick constructed gar- 
age. Lester Davis, 616 Spruce street, is arch- 
itect. 

ST. DAVID’S, PA.—Wayne Iron Works, has 
awarded contract to Fred A. Havens, 845 North 
Nineteenth street, Philadelphia, for 3-story, 69x 
118-foot manufacturing plant. Percival M. Sax, 
Penfield building, Philadelphia, is 
engineer. C. M. Wetzel, 
Philadelphia, is 
Noted Aug. 7. 


architect and 
Trust 
the 


Commercial 
building, president of 
Wayne company. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 
tric Lighting Co., Turks Head building, is tak- 


I.—Narrangansett Elec- 


ing bids on contract for erecting 1)4-story, 107x 
134-foot steel and reinforced concrete electrical 
Jenks & Ballou, 10 Wey- 
architects. 
I.—The Rhode Island 
Hillsgrove, R. I., 
Co., Wash- 
contract for 
Frank 
Michigan ave- 


powerhouse addition. 


bosset street, are 
WARWICK, R. 


Co., 


Bigney 


Mal- 
Casting has 
the 


street, 


leable 
awarded Construction 


ington Providence, general 
l-story, 150x150-brick and steel foundry. 
D. Chase 729 North 
nue, Chicago, is architect and engineer. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN.—Columbian Iron 
Works has purchased a site from the Continental 
Co. Mis- 


sionary avenue and the Central of Georgia rail- 


Co., Inc., 


Machinery consisting of 12 acres at 


road tracks. The plants and equipment of the 
the 
present site as fast as the newly acquired prop- 


Columbian company will be moved from 


be conditioned. 
NASHVILLE, TENN.—Old Hickory powder 


plant was damaged by fire recently, with heavy 


erty can 


loss. Machinery and buildings erected and in- 
stalled by the government during the war were 
damaged beyond repair although much of the 
Maj. Oscar Krupp, 
United States ordnance department, is officer in 


equipment was untouched. 


charge of the plants. 
ASHERTON, TEX.—Asherton & Gulf 


way recently increased its capital to $75,000 and 


rail- 


plans improvements and _ extensions. Brooke 
Payne is general manager. 
DALLAS,’ TEX.—United States Light & 


Heat Corp. of Texas, capital $20,000, has been 


incorporated by F. C. Dunlap, president, G. G. 
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Gannon and D. H. Kelly to manufacture light 
and heat appliances. 


DALLAS, TEX.—L. S. Vallely & Co., Inc., 


has been incorporated to do business here in 
the sale and installation of machinery. Ben 
Thorpe is incorporator. 


DALLAS, TEX.—Electric Specialty Co., cap- 
ital $25,000, has been chartered by Lenore G. 
Martin, M. E. Martin, First State Bank build- 


ing and Bess Lee Martin to manufacture and 
sell electrical specialties. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—Eastern Texas. Electric 


Co., recently incorporated with a capital of $2,- 
500,000 by Ed Kennedy as general manager, has 
purchased Lake 
Charles La. Light & Power Co. and plans in- 
terurban system to Orange, Tex. and probably 


public utility holdings of 


to Lake Charles via Beaumont. Luke C. Brad- 
ley is special representative in Texas. 
HOUSTON, TEX.—The Seabrook Electric 


Railway Co. has been incorporated with $1,000,- 
000 capital, to 
urban line between this city and Seabrook, via 


construct and operate an inter- 


Harrisburg, Pasadena, San Jacinto Battle park, 
Work of constructing the 
line will start this fall) The board of directors 
consists of John H. Kirby, J. M. West, W. C. 
Cot- 
tingham, John H. Thompson and Jacob F. Wal- 
aad D.C. 


Morgan’s point, etc. 


Munn, Joseph Rice, John S. Bonner, J. A. 


ters, all of Houston, Giddings of 


Brenham. Mr. Walters is attorney for the 
company. 

SAN ANTONIO, TEX.—Goad Motor Co., 
has been incorporated by T. J. Goad, H. P. 


Dotson and H. E. Goad, capital $50,000, to op- 
erate garage and repair shop. 

SHAMROCK, TEX.—City Power & Gas Co., 
has been chartered by E. L. Woodley, E. L. 
Woodley Jr. and H. B. Hill with capital of 
$30,000 to operate light and fuel utility. E. L. 
Woodley, is president. 


SPOKANE, WASH.—The St. Louis Brass 
& Iron Works, Inc., has started operating 
its plant here and plans development of ca- 
pacity to 7500 and 6500 tons respectively 
of bronze and iron castings. Brass and 
aluminum castings also will be produced. 
A. E. Binder is president and general man- 
ager. 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—J. J. Weiler & 
Sons Structural Steel, Ornamental Iron & 
Metals Products Co., Second avenue and Elm 


street, plans addition to plant. 


LOGAN, W. VA.—Little Buffalo Creek rail- 
Co. incorporated with $400,000 
capital to build and operate a railroad from Hen- 
lawson to the Merrill Coal mines.® Incorpor- 
ators are C. W. Jones, F. M. Livezey, S. S. Mc- 
Neer, J. F. Eaton and M. L. Burnett, all of 
Huntington. 

WAUSAU, WIS.—H. A. Bauman, 109 Fourth 
street, is reported as inquiring for a tool lathe 
and drill. 


road has been 


Business in Canada 


VANCOUVER, B. C.—Canadian National 
railways will spend about $830,000 for con- 


structing two branch lines on Vancouver island. 
WINNIPEG, MAN.—Jos.. St. Mars, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture automobile, 
automotive and garage accessories and equip- 
ment, with $50,000 capital, by Ella L. St. Mars, 
William D. Lawrence, Aubrey Holt, and others. 
HAMILTON, ONT.—E. T. Wright, Ltd., 
has been incorporated to manufacture bird cages, 
ware, japanned 
ware, etc., with $200,000 capital, by George C. 
Wright, Frederick W. Cross and James T. Craig. 
TORONTO, ONT.—Clare Osborn, Ltd., 
been incorporated to manufacture iron and wood 
products, to carry on business of iron founder, 
steelmaker, etc., with $50,000 capital, by Clare 
V. Osborn, James G. Smith and Neil Sinclair. 


lanterns, tinware, galvanized 


has 








